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THE REPORT CARD IN PRESENT PRACTICE 
Gerorce E. Hiti 


Professor of Education, Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa 


Few of us are so far removed from our 
school days that we cannot recall the fears, 
the joys, and the uncertainties of the times 
when we took our report cards home. If 
the marks were consistently low we had 
much cause for concern; if they were uni- 
formly high we had much to be joyful 
about; if there was a mixture of the low and 
the high we were uncertain which marks 
would receive the most attention at home. 
Neither we nor our parents gave much 
thought to the real meaning of the marks. 
If the marks were low, the idea was to raise 
them. If they were high, we were to “keep 
it up.” 

Perhaps parents have lost some of their 
naiveté; or perhaps school people have be- 
come more concerned over the impressions 
of the school that parents get. At any rate, 
report cards have changed. Report card 
practices are no longer of a standardized 
type. Teacher committees are developing 
new cards. Principals and superintendents 
are writing articles for professional maga- 
zines describing their new report forms. 
Throughout all this activity there run a 
number of principles that should be of in- 
terest to all school people. 

Certain basic principles underlie the prac- 


tice of reporting. Not all will agree that 
the list that follows is complete or that all 
of the principles mentioned are valid. This 
list is composed of those principles laid 
down by the authors of the articles listed 
in the bibliography of this report. The first 
principle is essentially the basic purpose of 
reporting, the aim which should be served 
by the succeeding principles. 


The report card should: 

1. Represent the true spirit, purposes, and 
functions of the school. “The school 
therefore cannot afford to have its pur- 
poses and its methods regularly and con- 
sistently misrepresented through the me- 
dium of a report which . . . ignores the 
major educational considerations.”4 

. Reflect educational objectives arrived at 
only after careful consideration and ma- 
ture judgment. 

. Change in accord with changes in educa- 
cational standards and educational philos- 
ophy. It must not be static; but careful 
planning should precede every change. 

. Present a report of achievement that is 
broad enough to cover all the important 
educational outcomes—subject achieve- 
ment, character outcomes and social ad- 
justment, health, and use of leisure. 

. Give an adequate picture of causes as well 
as of outcomes. Not only should achieve- 
ment be rated, but also the factors which 


1Lund, John, “More ‘Truth’ About Marks.” Journal of Education, 109:609-610 (June 3, 1929). 
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account for different degrees of achieve- academic subjects and their rating, (4) rat. Pur 
‘6 Refie should er - ing character traits and conduct habits, (5) Fy 
. Reflect a complete and sympathetic un- . : 
iunding of ta Gnd. _—s attendance, (6) health ratings, (7) Ff — 
7. Afford a means of reporting flexible SPec!4! teatures. 
enough to account for the peculiar in- 
dividual abilities of each child. GENERAL ForM AND ORGANIZATION Fr 
8. Give an account of pupil progress under- Report card. he classified 
standable and interesting to both pupil Bhi wa pone oa Seen Oe a gs 
and parent. iii ii cs 
9. Bring about closer codperation and greater , 
mutual understanding of home and Small pe . ees : “i of Corte Tw 
school. ? ‘ y 
10. Provide for reciprocal reporting. The cards. eee sees eee ee ee es Thi 
parent should be allotted a portion of the — single- and double-faced j 
report on which to write his or her sug- S val y ie amigtna ini 7 For 
gestions, information, and queries. es fol a shaban sila doa ate dae 39 } 
11. Rate achievement in relation to the basic ““#!8© *ONCETS .....--.. +... 6s. 9 Fiv 
abilities and capacities of the child. Total j 
12. Rate achievement by means of valid and MO Sasa eanedessensnnoes _ Six 
reliable marking systems. It should “de- ; } 
Sie ich srl oc prt fh ler we] 
and report only that which can be de- . ; . “Fy 
scribed reliably. ble-faced cards are most commonly used in J M 
13. Conform to reasonable standards of form the junior and senior high schools; folders Ier 


and appearance. 
attractive. 


The report should be are most generally used in the lower grades. 


Homer? found that 17 per cent of the 224 § T, 
elementary school cards he analyzed were 
folders. In the present study, 55 per cent 
of the elementary cards were folders. 

No standard practice has been followed sp. 
in selecting titles for report forms. Analysis § TI 
revealed that 73 different titles were used. ey 
The words “Report of . . .” followed by the rey 
pupil’s name were used to title one-third of ay 
the cards. The time-honored term “Report § in 
Card” was employed by 14 per cent of the F gu 
cards and was next in frequency to the first- } th 
mentioned title. Three-fourths of the titles pe 
used the word “Report.” Ten per cent of | 
the kindergarten-primary cards used the J w; 
title “Report of Progress,” a title employed J tey 
by practically none of the other cards. ca 

Poor printing, messy arrangement of § th 
items, crowding, and incomplete utilization J se; 
of space marred the appearance and use- F tic 
fulness of many cards. Yet most of them 
were readable, formal, and businesslike. (0 


PrEsENT PracTICcEs IN REPORTING 


An examination of the report forms used 
by a wide range of public schools should re- 
veal the attempts being made through this 
medium to inform parents of the success of 
their children in achieving what the schools 
regard as significant outcomes. To this end 
an analysis has been made of 443 school re- 
port forms as a basis for this article. These 
cards have come from practically every state 
in the union and represent cities and towns 
of all sizes. 

The report forms fall into four groups: 55 
used in the kindergarten-primary grades, 
250 used in elementary schools, 58 used in 
junior high schools, and 80 used in senior 
high schools. The analysis has been con- 
cerned with seven phases of reporting: (1) 
general form and organization of report 
forms, (2) the letter to the parents, (3) 


2 Homer, F. E., “A Survey of Elementary School Report Forms.” Eighth Yearbook, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, N.E.A., 1929, pp. 218-234. 
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THE REPORT CARD IN PRESENT PRACTICE 


TABLE I 


PercENTAGES OF Carps Issuep DIFFERENT 
Numsers OF Times DurinGc THE YEAR 

















Per Cent of Reports 
Frequency of 
Issuance : 
Cha This 
a Hansen‘ study 
Two times a 
ore I 
Three times a 
z I 
Four times a 
ee 14 17 15 
Five times a 
errr 3 5 6 
Six times a 
SS re 25 51 52 
Eight times a 
ee 4 4 
Monthly ..... 52 22 20 
Irregular and 
miscellaneous 6 I 
ae 100 100 100 














Ninety-six per cent of the cards provided 
spaces for the signature of the parent. 
There was little variation among grade 
levels in this respect. Four-fifths of the 
reports provided for the teacher’s signature, 
a provision more common in the lower than 
in the upper grades. The principal was re- 
quired to sign about one-third of the cards, 
the home-room teacher 4 per cent, the su- 
perintendent 2 per cent. 

Practice varied greatly in the frequency 
with which the report was issued. It is in- 
teresting to note that 11 per cent of the 
cards did not provide for any break during 
the year; that is, the year, rather than the 
semester, seemed to be the period of promo- 
tion. This was true particularly of the kin- 
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dergarten-primary cards, 32 per cent of 
which were of this type. 

Table I lists the percentages of cards is- 
sued different numbers of times during the 
year as revealed in this and two other 
studies. 

Practices disclosed by Hansen’s and this 
study did not differ significantly. Since 
1925, the date of Chapman and Ashbaugh’s 
investigation, there has been a decided swing 
away from monthly issuance of cards to 
issuance six times a year. 


Tue Letrer To THE PARENTS 


Since the report card is intended primarily 
for the home, at least in present practice, it 
is only natural that most cards contain some 
message from the school to the parents—a 
note or letter. Four out of five cards car- 
ried some such message, the practice being 
slightly more common in the lower grades. 

The items discussed in these letters were 
numerous, 37 distinct categories being found 
in this analysis. Since these items reveal in 
part the method by which the schools ap- 
proach the homes and give some light on 
their philosophy of reporting, the more com- 
mon items are listed below. Letters on the 
cards used in the upper grades tended to be 
more formal and stilted than those in the 
lower grades. Evidence of this is furnished 
by the fact that in the upper grade reports 
greater emphasis was placed on such mat- 
ters as signatures, attendance, excuses, 
marks, and the seriousness of failure. 

The typical letter seemed to the writer a 
very formal and sometimes even rude mis- 
sive. For instance, one card carried a letter 
with this as its first sentence, in capitals: 
SIGN THIS CARD AND RETURN AT 
ONCE. Yet many cards expressed more 
friendly and certainly more tactful atti- 
tudes. Most of them seemed to be making 


*Chapman, H. B., and Ashbaugh, E. J., “Report Cards in American Cities.” Educational Research Bulletin, 4:291 


(Oct. 7, 1925). 


“Hansen, Rowna, Report Cards for Kindergarten and Elementary Grades. Leaflet No. 41, U. S. Department of 


Interior, Office of Education, 1931. 
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Per CEnT 
Irems Discussep 1N LETTER OF 443 
Request for harmony and codperation 41 
Invitation to confer with teachers... .. 35 
Invitation to visit the school......... 32 


Request to sign and return the card.. 31 
The importance of regular attendance 20 


Explanation of marks............... 19 
Explanation of frequency of issuance.. 18 
The purpose of the report card....... 14 
Meaning of parent’s signature—it does 

not necessarily signify approval .... 13 


Request that parents study card care- 


SRR ete PREG eR 9 
Explanation of absence and tardy ex- 

I aa aa ah el skied nea 
Character and citizenship as school 

ER oe ee rere rere 8 
Importance of home study.......... 5 
Purposes and aims of the school..... 4 
Bases of promotion ................. 4 
Explanation of the failing mark..... 2 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings.. 2 
Miscellaneous (20 different items).... 14 





a sincere effort to enlist the interest of the 
parents. The most inviting and most mean- 
ingful letters were those attached to the less 
formal cards, those not conforming to the 
traditional methods of reporting. It would 
appear that an informal card tended to be 
informal in all respects, including the letter 


to the parents. 


AcapEMic SusjEcTs AND THEIR RaTING 


It is not the purpose of this article to give 
a detailed account of the nature of the 
academic subjects listed on report cards. 
An excellent analysis of this kind for kin- 
dergarten and elementary cards may be 
found in Hansen’s report.° Most of the 
kindergarten-primary cards did not list 
academic subjects such as were listed on the 
other cards. In fact one-third of these cards 
listed no academic subjects. Kindergarten 
cards particularly were devoted to the rat- 
ing of specific conduct habits, character 


traits, and health. 


5 Hansen, Rowna, op. cit., pp. 3-8. 


Slightly more than half of the high schoo] 
cards did not list any subjects, blanks be. 
ing provided for writing in subject titles, 
Eighteen per cent of the high school cards 
were designed for reporting on but one sub- 
ject. This practice was rarely found amon 
elementary and junior high school cards, 

The mean number of subjects listed on 
the kindergarten-primary cards was 4.3, on 
the elementary cards 11.6, on the junior high 
school cards 14.9, and on the high school 
cards (those which listed one or more sub- 
jects) 18.7. 

Although some kind of a five-point scale 
was the marking system most commonly 
employed, there was a good deal of varia- 
tion in systems. In general four kinds of 
marking systems were in use: 


1. No marks, either spaces were provided 
for writing in the subjects in which prog- 
ress was “unsatisfactory,” “satisfactory,” 
or the report consisted of an informal 
letter in which progress was described 
rather than rated. 

2. Per cent only, with no symbolic attach- 
ments. 

3. Symbol-per cent scales symbols such as 
A,B,C,D,F or 1,2,3,4,5 defined by percent- 
ages, “A = 95-100” etc. 

4. Symbolic scales, symbols used either with 
or without such descriptive words as “ex- 
cellent, good, fair, poor, and failing.” 


Ten elementary cards, one junior high 
school card, and one high school card em- 
ployed two marking systems, one to mark 
“effort” and the other “achievement.” It is 
evident that symbolic scales, especially those 
of fewer than five points, as well as the 
elimination of all marks were much more 
common in the lower grades; percentages 
alone or percentage systems were more com- 
mon in the upper grades. 

That some changes in marking have taken 
place in the past few years is the conclusion 
reached after comparing the findings of this 
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TABLE II 
Marxinc Systems EmpLoyepD ON 443 Report Carps 
Symbol-Per Cent Scales Symbolic Scales 
Me Per 
Grades Marks | Cent | Less More | Less More 
Only | Than 5 Than | Than 5 Than 
5 Points 5 5 Points 5 
Points Points | Points Points 
Kindergarten-Primary 29% 2% 9% 2% | 43% | 16% 
Elementary ........... 3 8 6 24 II 16 34 3 
Junior High School ... 12 5 19 4 6 47 9 
High School .......... 15 9 21 11 6 34 5 
 errererr rere 8 9 6 18 7 17 33 4 




















study with those of Chapman and Ash- 
baugh.® In 1925 they disclosed that 29 per 
cent of the elementary cards, 23 per cent of 
the junior high school cards, and 37 per cent 
of the high school cards employed per- 
centages only in marking. Of the 443 cards 
analyzed in the present study, 9 per cent 
used percentages only. The present analysis 
revealed that 34 per cent of the cards used 
symbol-per cent scales as compared with 34 
per cent found by Chapman and Ashbaugh. 
But, while the current analysis discovered 
that 54 per cent of the cards used symbolic 
scales, Chapman and Ashbaugh reported 
only 31 per cent using this system. Evi- 
dently there has been a change from per- 
centage systems to symbolic markings, a 
change very similar to the differences be- 
tween the upper and lower grade reports. 

The explanations of marks or descriptions 
of marking systems were, for the most part, 
very brief and formal. About one of every 
ten cards actually gave no explanation. Of 
the cards that did explain, four-fifths were 
content with such formal lists as, “A = 95- 
100, B = 85-94, C = 80-84, D = 76-79, F= 


*Chapman, H. B., and Ashbaugh, E. J., op. cit. 


Failure, below 75.” It was impossible in 
most cases to do anything but guess as to 
the basis on which marks were awarded. 
Although writers in the field of reporting 
agree that marks should be interpreted in 
the light of the child’s abilities, very few 
cards made any attempt to do so. One card 
reported the child’s C.A., M.A., LQ., E.A., 
and the median E.A. of his class; but the 
parent was left to interpret the meaning of 
these data and to deduce their relation to 
marks. A few cards (2 per cent of the 443) 
gave a general rating on some such basis as 
“Degree to which the pupil is working to 
capacity.” Of course one of the most fre- 
quently rated character traits on the report 
forms was “industry” or “effort,” which 
may, in an indirect way, constitute an esti- 
mate of the degree to which the pupil is 
working to capacity. 

One of the most interesting characteris- 
tics of a marking system is the way in 
which failure is defined. Thirty-six per cent 
of the kindergarten-primary, 84 per cent of 
the elementary, 93 per cent of the junior 
high school, and 94 per cent of the high 
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TABLE III 
DeFINITION AND MarkING oF CHARACTER TRAITS AND Hasits oN Report Carps 

















, Per Cent of Cards 
ne eee eee ce Which | on Which the Tesi 
' Marking Scale Was 
Grade 

Same as | Different 

General a Specific | Subject | from Sub- 

e Scale | ject Scale 
Kindergarten-Primary ........ 55 8 37 58 42 
EE ke Sadia ne die daar 66 14 20 40 60 
Junior High School ........... 69 15 16 48 52 
ett Terre 78 8 14 56 44 
Me WaidbaAchinkarinavascapiass 66 13 21 45 55 




















school cards had a failing mark. Defining 
failure as the last mark in a scale of sym- 
bols, without any percentage designation, 
was practiced by 44 per cent of the reports. 
The remaining 37 per cent that defined fail- 
ure did so in terms of some minimum per- 
centage mark: below 60 by 3 per cent, below 
65 by 2 per cent, below 70 by 17 per cent, 
below 75 by 15 per cent. One elementary 
card defined the minimum passing mark in 
terms of a minimum number of points to 
be achieved on a scale of work units. 


Ratinc CHARACTER TRAITS AND ConbDuUCT 
Hasirts 


Probably all educators and parents would 
agree that the character outcomes of school- 
ing are at least equal in importance to 
achievement in school subjects. Most report 
cards provide some space for rating charac- 
ter outcomes, usually stated in terms of gen- 
eralized character traits or in terms of 
specific habits of conduct. 

While many schools still regard conduct 
or “deportment” as the only character traits 
worthy of mention on the report card, many 
more schools give prominent place to traits 


and habits on their reports. Ninety-five 
per cent of the kindergarten-primary, 98 per 
cent of the elementary, 86 per cent of the 
junior high school, and 69 per cent of the 
high school cards mentioned at least one 
trait or habit. Cards from the lower grades 
more frequently than those from the upper 
grades rated character outcomes and rated 
more of them. The average numbers of 
traits or habits mentioned on the cards from 
different grade levels were: kindergarten- 
primary, 8.8; elementary, 5.5; junior high 
school, 5.1; high school, 4.2; all cards, 5.6. 
Traits and habits mentioned on report 
cards were classified into three groups ac- 
cording to the way they were defined: 


General—traits such as honesty, deportment, 
courtesy, etc. 

General defined—traits, such as honesty, 
marked as general traits but defined. For 
instance one card defined codperation as: 
“Respects authority and obeys rules will- 
ingly, shows spirit of fairness toward com- 
rades, makes positive contributions to the 
work of the group.” 

Specific—specific conduct habits, such as 
“keeps hands off other people, pays atten- 
tion while others are talking.” 
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THE REPORT CARD IN PRESENT PRACTICE 


In Table III the cards from different 
grades have been classified according to the 
way in which the traits and habits were de- 
fined and the proportion of cards on which 
the traits or habits were marked by the 
same marking system as the academic sub- 
jects or by a different system. 

Generalized traits were more common on 
the upper grade cards, while specific habits 
were more common on the lower grade 
cards. Except for the kindergarten-primary 
cards, the lower grade cards more frequently 
than the upper grade cards marked charac- 
ter outcomes by a different marking system 
than that used for the regular school sub- 
jects. These “different” marking systems 
were in all cases scales of fewer points than 
the regular subject scales. It is significant 
that the cards on which a “different” mark- 
ing scale was used for the traits and habits 
consistently averaged more traits and habits 
than those cards on which the same scale 
was used. 

No significant difference was found 
among the cards of different grade levels as 
to the traits and habits most frequently 


I2I 


rated. It will be noted in the following list 
of traits that practically all were “general.” 
Six traits are common to all three lists: ef- 
fort, conduct, codperation, courtesy, obe- 
dience, and persistence. 

Hansen’ in her investigation of kinder- 
garten and elementary cards cites some very 
useful rating scales that should be of value 
to anyone interested in rating character out- 
comes. The traits she found listed on cards 
correspond very closely to the ones found in 
this study. 

If there be any criticism to offer of the 
trait ratings on the report cards, it is that 
they deal too much with generalized char- 
acter traits and that, when rated, they can 
have little meaning to even the most intelli- 
gent observer. For instance, just what does 
a mark of “C” in “persistence” mean to the 
average parent? 


Reportinc ATTENDANCE 


Practically all report cards gave some at- 
tention to the matter of attendance and 
promptness. Ninety-six per cent of the 
cards reported on some phase of attendance, 


Twetve Traits Most Frequentty MENTIONED 











Kindergarten-Primary Elementary School Junior and Senior 
Report Cards Report Cards H. S. Report Cards 

Courtesy Industry or effort Industry or effort 
Observation of health rules Courtesy Conduct or deportment 
Codperation Conduct or deportment Coéperation 
Effort Neatness, carefulness Courtesy 
Perseverance Reliability Reliability 
Conduct Co6peration Citizenship 
Responsibility Obedience Attention 
Initiative Promptness Self-control 
Obedience Proper use of time Thrift 
Fairness, , eee Attention Obedience 
Language habits Self-control Persistence 
Intellectual habits Persistence Promptness 











"Hansen, Rowna, op. cit., pp. 8-15. 
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TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGES OF Carps REPORTING ON DirreRENT Puaszs or HEALTH 

Pr 
Per Cent of Cards C 
Item Reported Ce 
Kg-Pr.| Elem. |J.H.S.| H.s. | an 9 f; 
N 
NN iia insabiananins wionleake 29 46 64 95 55 . 
TT hae eels ea ag hia 29 27 17 I 22 N 
Normal weight for height and age ....... 26 23 14 I 18 N 
ce cneLkerbenen es claetees sede 14 17 7 I 3 S| 
ED Siaiieicnnernsihiat ckii dente > iapines 5 16 12 4 12 N 
A er eee eee earn 13 12 5 9 N 
EL cect cakwdowbakanmannn ia 36 6 5 I 9 G 
Nain cine cabo cdnawnadncaihe 16 10 7 9 R 
aide als Bien kim nGd nan inaik 2 5 2 3 D 
Amount or per cent underweight ........ II I 2 I 2 H 

DL tisiichehinehme des eucaeakhw ices 2 2 2 2 
Miscellaneous (tonsils, adenoids, hearing, N 

SE ink nineeteakaena hae ehsa sk eaune 9 17 3 II 




















92 per cent on the number of times absent, strange, since these are the aspects of health} ™ 
gi per cent on the number of times tardy. most easily measured. The cards of the &' 
and 34 per cent on the number of days or lower grades gave more attention to healthf &' 
half days present. Five per cent or less of than those of the upper grades. This was d 
the cards reported on days in session, times true of almost every phase of health ref ™ 
dismissed, times truant, days not enrolled, ported. It was revealed also by the percent-§ “ 
days belonging, minutes lost by tardiness, ages of cards from the different grade levels} 
and Sunday school attendance. that did not report on health outcomes (seef © 
That parents like to have a full report on Table IV). 
attendance was found by Ashbaugh® when 
he questioned parents as to what they would 
like to have included on the report card. | Up to this point the report has been con- 
About go per cent of them wanted such cerned with those aspects of reporting most 
items as tardiness and attendance. common to all cards. Yet no two reportf P 
cards were alike and many of them were 
distinguished ‘by characteristics unusual 
It was surprising to the writer that so im- enough to be called “special features.” To 
portant an educational outcome as health do justice to all the features would require} 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Hearty RatTIncs 


was neglected by such a large proportion of a list of 66 different items, too long a roster = 
the cards. Over half the cards gave no at- to include in this article. The special fea- “ 
tention to health. That weight, normal tures listed on the following page are the ri 
weight, and height should be the health ones found in one or more per cent of ‘. 


items most frequently reported is not the cards. 


8 Ashbaugh, E. J., “Parents and Pupils’ Report Cards.” Educational Research Bulletin, 8:143-146 (April 3, 1929): sh 
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Per Cent 


SPECIAL FEATURES oF Carps 








Promotion certificates............... 4 
Comments by teachers.............. 
Comments by parents............... 
Standard test scores................ 
List of extra-class activities.......... 
Number of earned credits to date... . 
Separate book of explanations to par- 
ents 
Notice of transfer to another school. . 
Notice of P.T.A. meetings.......... 
Slogans and mottoes................ 
Notice that promotion is in danger... 
Number in the pupil’s grade or class 
Graduation requirements............ 
Rank of the pupil in his class....... 
Detailed list of health rules......... 
High school subjects on elementary 
card 
No special features noted........... 24 
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Practically all of the features were found 
more frequently on the cards of the lower 
grades than on the cards of the upper 
grades. The fact that 93 per cent of the kin- 
dergarten-primary, 79 per cent of the ele- 
mentary, 77 per cent of the junior high 
school, and 61 per cent of the high school 
cards were distinguished by unusual fea- 


tures supports this finding. 


SUMMARY 


The writer had hoped at the outset of this 
study to present a “typical” report card for 
each grade level. This proved to be im- 
possible. Variation in practice seems to be 
the distinguishing feature of the 443 report 
forms analyzed. 

In general form and organization the re- 
port forms leave much to be desired, though 
most of them are readable and fairly well 
organized. The trend in issuing cards 
seems to be toward less frequent issuance 
than formerly. In a few instances no speci- 
fied period is provided; however, this prac- 
tice might be criticized as conducive to slip- 


shod reporting. 
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Letters to parents are typically to be 
found on the cards analyzed. While the 
general tone of the letters is codperative and 
seems to represent a sincere desire for mu- 
tual understanding, very often their effect 
is spoiled by a stilted style and extreme for- 
mality. The best letters are those of the 
informal, unusual reports. 

Marking systems have undergone con- 
siderable change in the past few years, the 
trend being away from systems with per- 
centage bases. Some sort of five-point scale 
is by far the most frequently used. An in- 
teresting and suggestive trend in the lower 
grades is to eliminate the traditional marks 
entirely. This is done either by reporting 
those subjects in which work is “outstand- 
ing,” “satisfactory,” and “unsatisfactory,” or 
by means of an informal written statement 
of progress. 

Rating character traits and conduct habits 
has become an accepted and important phase 
of reporting, particularly in the lower grades. 
While such ratings, for the most part, are 
based on generalized character traits, there 
is a distinct trend in the lower grades to- 
ward the use of specific habits of conduct 
and behavior traits in specific situations. 
Over half the cards rate the traits and habits 
by using a marking system different from 
that used for the regular subjects. 

Matters of attendance seem to receive am- 
ple attention. Only a very small propor- 
tion of the cards fail to report attendance 
and tardiness. Health as an important con- 
cern of the schools appears to have been 
rather badly neglected in reporting. Over 
half the cards report on no phase of health, 
and the remaining 45 per cent do not report 
adequately. For example, only one out of 
every five cards reports on weight and nor- 
mal weight. 

In general, the reports of the kindergar- 
ten, primary and elementary grades are less 
formal and represent a more progressive 
educational outlook than the reports of the 
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secondary schools. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by a number of facts. The lower 
grade cards are more frequently informal 
in appearance and in the letter to the par- 
ents, more often unconventional in their 
marking systems, more concerned with 
character and health outcomes, and more 
frequently distinguished by unusual fea- 
tures. 


SHALL We ELIMINATE THE Report Carp? 


Recently in a graduate seminar in which 
the report card was under discussion, four 
very practical public school administrators 
suggested in no uncertain terms that if they 
could have their way the report card would 
be entirely eliminated. They gave as their 
reasons: (1) that the report card is made 
out by over-worked teachers who give little 
time or attention to the process; (2) that 
there are some homes to which it is unsafe 
to send cards because punishment is meted 
out to the child for poor work; (3) that 
many homes pay little or no attention to 
the card; (4) that the typical report card 
gives the parent a distorted view of educa- 
tional objectives; and (5) that report cards 
serve as an incentive only to the superior 
pupil. At least two writers have suggested 
that the report card often causes jealousy 
and bitterness, loss of confidence, discour- 
agement, cheating, lying, erasing marks, 
forging, “losing” the card, over-sacrifice to 
personal and family pride, family fights and 
feuds, worship of symbols rather than of 
real accomplishment, and resentment of par- 
ents toward teachers.? Surely this is a seri- 
ous indictment of report card practice. If 
doing away with report cards would elimi- 
nate these evils, perhaps it would be worth 
the losses that might be sustained. 

It has been quite generally assumed that 
the report card acts as an important link 

® Robie, E. E., “Report Cards.” 


We Eliminate the Comparative Marking System from the Report Card?” 
vember, 1932). 
10 Hardy, Marjorie, ““Much Ado about Report Cards.’”’ N.E.A. Addresses and Proceedings, 1933, PP. 429-432. 
1 Hardy, Marjorie, op. cit. 


Journal of Education, 114:123-124 (September 21, 1931). 
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between the school and the home and that 
its elimination would remove one of the 
most important means of effecting home 
and school codperation. No doubt parents 
are entitled to some sort of an accounting 
from the school. The question is whether 
or not the typical report card furnishes the 
best means of accounting. Certainly, if the 
traditional report card were dropped, some 
substitute would have to be devised to take 
its place. That this is the case has been 
shown by the experience of schools that have 
ruled out the report card. For instance, one 
school gradually eliminated the traditional 
card and substituted in its place a program 
of planned teacher-parent conferences.’ 

Teachers and administrators have ex- 
pressed the fear that elimination of the re- 
port card is too radical a departure from tra- 
ditional practice, that parents would object. 
That such a step would have to be preceded 
by a period devoted to educating the parents 
to the idea goes without saying. At the 
Friends School, Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania,"* the first step in a program of elimi- 
nation was the reduction of the frequency 
with which the card was issued from four 
to two times a year. This was followed by 
a series of parent and teacher meetings in 
which reporting was discussed and an agree- 
ment reached to try replacing the report card 
by scheduled teacher-parent conferences. At 
these conferences the teacher showed the 
parent the pupil’s goal sheet and samples of 
his written work and explained the child's 
progress in terms of a graphic chart. In es- 
pecially difficult cases the principal was pres- 
ent to take part in the discussion. The 
reported outcomes of this plan were: 

1. The teachers were for the plan 100 per 

cent. 
2. Ninety-eight per cent of the parents liked 


the plan. 


Worlton, J. T., “Shall 
Elementary School Journal, 33:176-184 (No- 
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3. There was better understanding between 
parent and teacher. 

4. The parents came to have a better under- 
standing of the school. 

5. A much stronger bond developed be- 
tween home and school. 


It is not the writer’s purpose to suggest 
that all report cards fail or that they all have 
a pernicious influence. Neither does he urge 
that all schools drop their present reports 
and substitute a plan of parent-teacher con- 
ferences. In many schools revised report 
cards are working well and many of the 
evils of the traditional cards have been eradi- 
cated. The conference plan no doubt would 
be cumbersome and impracticable in large 
schools and particularly in schools in which 
the teachers are already grievously over- 
worked. It is the writer’s conviction, how- 
ever, that traditional reporting practices are 
frequently attended by definitely vicious 
outcomes and that with careful planning 
and energetic educating of the parents the 
traditional cards can be dropped and revised 
forms of reporting substituted that will 
eliminate many of the evils. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MEANS OF 
GATHERING INFORMATION 


If report cards are to be changed there 
must be, first of all, some change in the 
means of gathering the information that is 
to go on the card. The basic data for re- 
porting purposes are, in general, of four 


types : 


1. Achievement ratings. 
2. Attendance record. 
3. Health outcomes. 

4. Character outcomes. 


Achievement. Probably no phase of 
school practice presents more troublesome 
problems than the marking of achievement 
in school subjects. One of the basic princi- 
ples of reporting stressed by the writers in 
this field is that the report card should pre- 


sent reliable and valid measures of achieve- 
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ment. Yet many studies have shown that 
teachers’ marks lack both validity and re- 
liability. Some of the weaknesses of marks 
and marking systems may be traced to such 
conditions as these: 


1. The use of marking scales of too many 
intervals. Scales such as those based on 
a range of percentage values from 70 
to 100 are used on the assumption that 
the teacher’s judgment of achievement 
can be minutely refined. Since judg- 
ments cannot be so refined, there is 
much more opportunity for differences 
in rating than if scales of a smaller num- 
ber of units were used. The present tend- 
ency in marking seems to be toward 
the use of scales of not more than five 
units. 

2. Lack of agreement among teachers as to 
the bases on which marks should be as- 
signed. Should the pupil be rated ac- 
cording to some absolute standard, on 
the basis of class rank, on the basis of 
progress in accordance with this ability, 
or on the basis of the attainment of cer- 
tain minimal skills and knowledges? 
Shall qualities such as effort be consid- 
ered in assigning subject marks? 

3. Lack of agreement or failure to agree 
upon standards of achievement for vari- 
ous grade levels and in different subjects. 
So long as marks have to be assigned on 
the basis of judgment, they will of neces- 
sity be unreliable and will lack that de- 
gree of validity that would obtain if we 
had adequate standards of the amount 
and kind of learning to be expected of 
the pupil. 


It would seem that the least the school 
could do would be to use a marking system 
of a limited number of scale units. Some 
schools have gone so far as to eliminate 
marks altogether, making the report card 
a written statement of general progress and 
needed improvements. Other schools use 
a two-point marking scale, designating 
achievement as “satisfactory” or “unsatisfac- 
tory.” Further improvement of marking 
could be effected, and has been effected in 


many schools, by agreement upon the func- 
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tion and bases of marking. This has in- 
volved in some schools a coéperative study 
of marks by the teachers, agreement as to 
the bases on which marks shall be assigned, 
and the building of acceptable standards of 
achievement in various subjects. 

The method of assigning marks will be 
determined in no small degree by the or- 
ganization for and the methods of instruc- 
tion in the school. A school organized for 
instruction on a strictly individual basis may 
well base its marks rather completely on the 
attainment of certain quantitative standards 
of achievement, and may give more atten- 
tion to progress in terms of ability to learn. 
In such a school minor emphasis will be 
placed on relative class rank and competitive 
marking. In schools employing homo- 
geneous grouping the interrelated problems 
of competitive marking and marking ac- 
cording to ability to learn will be minimized. 

Attendance. ‘The second type of data 
used in reporting is the record of attendance 
and tardiness. Report cards give consider- 
able attention to this type of information. 
This is probably the most objective type of 
data used in reporting and seems to be 
gathered with comparative ease and reason- 
able accuracy. 

Health. The writer already has pointed 
out the inadequacy of reporting health out- 
comes, the third type of report card infor- 
mation. The typical report card gives little 
attention to reporting physical conditions 
and health habits that have a direct bearing 
on the child’s success and general adjust- 
ment in school. Whether this condition is 
due to inadequate health inspection or to 
failure to use available information, the 
remedy is obvious. 

Character. Character outcomes, the 
fourth type of data, now occupy an impor- 
tant place on nearly all report cards except 
those used in the high school. These out- 
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comes are defined in terms of generalized 
character traits by two-thirds of the cards; 
in terms of generalized traits defined on the 
basis of specific conduct habits by 13 per cent 
of the cards; and in terms of specific con- 
duct habits alone by 21 per cent of the cards, 
It is quite obvious that such information js 
based on the judgments of the teachers, 

If character outcomes are to be reported, 
it would seem that certain considerations 
should be fulfilled. First, the outcomes re- 
ported should be those of prime importance. 
Second, these outcomes should be defined 
specifically, in terms understood and agreed 
upon by all teachers, in terms that will be 
meaningful to parents. Third, character 
ratings should be positive as well as nega- 
tive; that is, equal emphasis should be 
placed on desirable character outcomes as on 
undesirable outcomes. On not a few report 
cards the section devoted to character traits 
and habits looks like an inventory of de- 
linquency. 

A basis for reporting on character was 
achieved in one school system through a co- 
operative study of the problem made by over 
one hundred teachers.1* These teachers were 
asked to keep a diary of “incidents contribut- 
ing to character education.” A compilation 
and analysis of these incidents, of which 
there were 1,051, yielded an extended list of 
desirable and undesirable conduct habits and 
traits. Those agreed upon as most impor- 
tant by the teachers were used in reporting 
character outcomes. They were rated ac- 
cording to three standards: (1) Well devel- 
oped. (2) Improvement marked. (3) 
Home and school should codperate to im- 
prove. 

Regardless of the method of reporting 
character outcomes, some such plan of study 
as the foregoing could no doubt be carried 
forward with success in most schools. The 
plan serves the double purpose of defining 


12 Anderson, A. H., “The Report Card in Character Education.” Journal of the N.E.A., 19:307-308 (December, 
30). 
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character outcomes and of educating teach- 
ers as to their importance and definition. 

High school teachers explain the relative 
lack of emphasis on character outcomes 
among high school report cards on the 
ground of the impersonality of high school 
instruction. No doubt the high school teacher 
does have less opportunity for observing the 
student than does the elementary school 
teacher. She is therefore less able to report 
the student’s habits of conduct and traits of 
character. This difficulty is most easily over- 
come in high schools having home-room 
organization or some other system whereby 
the teacher comes to know a group of stu- 
dents rather intimately. In high schools 
having no such organization the difficulty 
probably cannot be overcome except by the 
use of a system of composite ratings made 
by a number of teachers, a system that would 
present obvious difficulties of administration. 

In summary, the difficulties in gathering 
information for report cards are essentially 
of two types: first, difficulties in the defini- 
tion of educational outcomes and, second, 
difficulties of interpretation and agreement 
among those who must rate the child’s 
achievement of these outcomes. That these 
difficulties can be overcome through co- 
operative study on the part of teachers and 
administrators has been demonstrated in a 
number of schools. 


IMPROVEMENT OF REPORTING 


The process of reporting cannot be di- 
vorced completely from the process of gath- 
ering information for the report card. Yet 
there are some problems of reporting that 
have no distinct relation to the means em- 
ployed for collecting the data to be used in 
the report. 

1. The period to be covered by the report. 
About one-half of the report cards analyzed 
by the writer were sent out six times a year. 
One-fourth were sent eight times a year, or 
monthly, while 15 per cent were sent four 


times a year. The burden placed upon 
teachers by frequent issuance of the report 
card is familiar to all. A number of schools 
have found it feasible to send the card home 
four times a year and to issue occasional spe- 
cial reports on failing students. Such a plan 
no doubt saves the teachers’ time and serves 
all practical purposes of reporting. 

2. The letter to the parents. Most cards 
send some message to the parents along with 
the formal report. This message usually 
emphasizes the need for mutual codperation. 
The value of such a letter in reflecting the 
spirit and purpose of the school will be de- 
termined to no small degree by the care 
with which it is written. Some critics of 
reporting have pointed out that a fixed letter 
printed on the card and not varied through- 
out the year or semester probably does not 
best serve the purpose intended. They have 
suggested that a different letter accompany 
each report. This may be done by sending 
the letter detached from the report or by 
writing it on that part of the report that is to 
be kept by the parents. 

3. Reciprocal reporting. A number of 
schools use report cards that allow the 
parents to report back to the school. The 
card thus becomes a means of reciprocal re- 
porting. Such a plan no doubt has distinct 
value. Another plan is that of permitting 
the parents to keep the main body of the 
report and to send back only that part con- 
taining their signatures and their report to 
the school. 

4. Explaining the report card to the 
parents. Recognizing the need for adequate 
understanding of the report by the parents, 
some schools issue separate booklets of ex- 
planation that go to the parents at least 
once a year. Obviously the success of such 
a plan will depend upon the care with which 
the parents utilize these explanations in in- 
terpreting the reports. The plan does recom- 
mend itself from the standpoint of the sav- 
ing of space on the regular report card that 
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is effected. The ordinary report cards al- 
low but limited space for explanations, space 
that could be used to better advantage if 
parents could be encouraged to consult a 
separate booklet of explanations. 

5. General form and organization. It 
goes without saying that reports should be 
well organized, neat, and readable. Sev- 
eral writers have suggested that a mimeo- 
graphed report gives a touch of intimacy not 
achieved by printed cards. 

6. Recognition of all important educa- 
tional outcomes. Probably no report is com- 
plete that does not give adequate attention 
to health and character outcomes, as well as 
to subject achievement and attendance. It 
seems to this writer that best results in re- 
porting character outcomes can be attained 
when the outcomes are stated in terms of 
specific habits of conduct. This is being done 
with apparent success by 21 per cent of the 
report cards analyzed. For example, the 
elementary school report card from Cham- 
paign, Illinois, as part of its statement of 
character outcomes lists the following habits 
under the general heading of “industry- 
work spirit”: 

Asks for help only after doing his best. 

Makes an honest effort—does the best he can. 

Anticipates his needs and does not borrow. 


Comes to class well prepared day by day. 
Plans to use his time profitably. 


All may not agree that these are the es- 
sential elements of industry, but they do 
represent understandable and observable 
conduct habits. 


A SamMpLe ELEMENTARY ScHooL REPORT 


In accordance with some of the sugges- 
tions just made, the following report forms 
have been prepared. These forms are very 
similar to ones being used at Menands, New 
York. Cards of a somewhat similar nature 
are in use at Fordson, Michigan, and Lake- 
wood, Ohio. No doubt other schools of 
which the writer is not aware are using com- 


parable report forms. The distinctive fea- 
tures of these forms are: 


1. Issuance twice a semester with occasional 
reports on failing students as the need 
arises. 

. Retention of the main part of the report 
by the parents. 

. Allowance for reciprocal reporting. 

. Use of a different letter to the parents 
with each report. 

. Informality of reporting. 

. Use of all four types of essential data— 
subject achievement, attendance, health, 
and character outcomes. 

7. Use of a simple scale of achievement 

marks. 


vv 
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This form might be mimeographed, thus 
permitting easy change as the need arises. 
Mimeographing also would add to its in- 
formality. To be completely successful it 
would be necessary to use a supplementary 
booklet of explanation issued to both teach- 
ers and parents. This booklet might well 
be prepared by means of a codperative study 
of marks and reporting made by the teach- 
ers. Such a study would have to arrive at 
definite conclusions on such questions as the 
factors to be considered in assigning marks, 
minimal standards of achievement, the use 
of class rank in marking, definition of char- 
acter outcomes, the use of qualitative stand- 
ards in marking subject achievement, and 
recognition of ability to learn in assigning 
achievement marks. 

No doubt such a report might not prove 
feasible in some communities. In others, 
where it would represent a radical change 
from present reporting practice, preliminary 
education of the parents to the new idea 
might have to be instigated. 

Following is the letter accompanying the 
first report: 

Dear (name of parent or guardian): 

Now that the semester is one-half over we 


wish to call your attention to s 
school progress. The enclosed report covers 





four kinds of progress—progress in school sub- 
jects, health and physical condition, attend- 
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Report For First HAF or THE First SEMESTER 


NAME GrapE —__—____— Room 
Procress in school subjects. is doing very good work in 
His work is good in 
His work is poor and needs improvement in. 
His work in these subjects would probably improve if 


























PuysicaL ConpiTion. Health habits and condition needing attention 
Arrenpance. Half days absent. Number of times tardy. 
REMARKS, 

Scnoot CriTizENsHip. We believe that every boy should be happy in school, should take part 
in the life of the school, should get along well with his classmates, and should develop good 
habits of honesty, courtesy, neatness, consideration for the rights of others, and industry. 

Your boy is especially strong in 
He could improve in 




















Tear off here and return this part of the sheet. 


I have examined ’s report for September and October. 
Signed 








(Parent or guardian) 


REMARKS OR SUGGESTIONS 








Report For SECOND HALF OF THE First SEMESTER 


Name GrapE ____s_+___ Room 
Procress in school subjects. is doing very good work in 

















His work still is good in 
Since the first report he has improved in 
His work still is poor and needs improvement in 
During the next semester we hope he will make special efforts in the following ways 











PuystcaL Conpition. We are very glad to note the following improvements in health habits 
and condition 
Improvement still is needed in 

















Arrenpance. Half days absent Number of times tardy 
REMARKS 
ScHoot C1TIZENSHIP. is especially strong in 











He still needs to improve in 
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Tear off here and return this part of the sheet. 





I have examined ’s semester report. 
Signed 





(Parent or guardian) 
REMARKS OR SUGGESTIONS 
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ance, and school citizenship. If you would 
like to talk over the report, or to get more 
complete information on your boy’s success 
in school, we should be glad to have you 
come to see us. If you can telephone us or 
send a note ahead of time, it will make it 
easier to arrange a meeting. 

The upper part of the report is for you to 
keep for future reference. Please return only 
the lower part. We are especially anxious to 
get any information from you that will aid 
us in helping your boy make a complete 
success of his school work. Any information 
or suggestions you may wish to write will be 
most welcome. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed by teacher and principal) 


The letter accompanying the second re- 
port follows: 


Dear (name of parent or guardian): 

The enclosed report covers your boy’s school 
work up to the end of the first semester. If 
his work has been good during this past se- 
mester, we sincerely hope he will continue to 
do well next semester. If his work has not been 
all that it should be, we hope that together we 
may help him to do better during the rest of 
the school year. 

While we are doing everything we can to 
help your boy to make a success of his school 
work, we know that our efforts can be much 
more successful if you will continue to help 
us. If your boy does well, we can give him 
the praise and encouragement that will lead 
to even greater success. If at times he fails, 
our efforts should be directed toward finding 
the causes for his failure rather than toward 
scolding and punishment. 

May we again urge you to make use of the 
spaces for remarks and suggestions on the 
lower part of the sheet which you return to 
the school. These suggestions from parents 
have proved of distinct help to us. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed by teacher and principal) 


The reader will recognize, of course, that 
these forms are merely suggestive. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the letters. As here 
suggested, the letters would accompany the 
reports on separate half-size letter paper. 
On the report forms additional space would 
be required at certain points. 
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SOME PRACTICAL HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, New York 


A great deal of time is wasted in teach- 
ing. Much re-teaching can be saved by 
clear, careful first teaching, and hours of 
remedial work can be saved by not letting 
wrong habits get started. One of the most 
important parts of the whole teaching proc- 
ess is the teacher’s own preparation. This 
is particularly true of those branches which 
we call the tool subjects, a mastery of which 
is so very important. For each such lesson 
the teacher must say to herself: 


1. Just what am I to teach? 

2. How much of it must I teach? 

3. What do the pupils already know about 
it? 

4. Shall I teach through the eye, or the ear, 
or the hand? 

5. What drill shall I use? 

6. How shall I test my teaching? 


It is helpful to think of the teaching proc- 
ess as a road which leads to mastery of a 
subject. There are several stopping places 
on that road, and we cannot go the full 
distance for all subjects or with all children. 


The four chief stopping places are: 


1. Recognition. 

2. Identification. 

3. Comprehension or apprehension. 
4. Ability to use or reproduce. 


Let us consider the simple concept of 
the period. As soon as a child, usually in 
the first grade, has learned to recognize that 
little dot at the end of a sentence as some- 
thing he has seen before, he has reached 
the first stage, or recognition; when he can 
tell you that it is a period, that is, when he 


can actually name it for you, he has reached 
the second stage, or identification; when he 
understands why it is used he has reached 
the third stage, or comprehension; and 
when he actually puts a period where it 
belongs in his own written work, he has 
reached the last stage, or ability to use, 
which for this particular concept is mastery. 
Note that the entire process from the first 
step to complete mastery may take more 
than a year, since the child learns to rec. 
ognize and identify the period when he 
first learns to read, whereas he does not 
need to use it himself until he begins to 
write complete sentences of his own, a proc- 
ess delayed in many school systems until 
the second grade. 

Now it should be noted that a child may 
reach outward mastery of a tool without 
the third step, comprehension. The ideal 
would naturally be that all children should 
understand fully why they are required to 
do certain things, but every teacher knows 
that not all children can be so taught. 
Capable children must be trained for lead- 
ership. They must understand the “whys” 
of things, but if a slow child actually places 
a period where it belongs, even if he can- 
not put into words his reason for doing it, 
that is sufficient for him. He can be made 
into a good follower so that he will con- 
form outwardly to all kinds of accepted 
customs even if he cannot be made to 
comprehend the reasons for them. 

Another point to observe is that not all 
subjects lend themselves to the mastery 
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process. In the field of appreciations much 
harm is often done by insisting upon com- 
prehension at the third step instead of ap- 
prehension, which means a feeling for a 
thing—a matter of emotion rather than a 
thinking process. Take, for example, a 
poem. A child may recognize a literary 
composition as a poem; he may be able to 
identify it by name and author, and yet 
be absolutely incapable of explaining it. 
If the teacher insists by her questioning 
that he tell what the author meant, or ex- 
lain the meaning of certain words, or tell 
why he likes the poem, she may kill all 
love of poetry in him forever. If, moreover, 
she demands from all children alike the 
fourth step, or ability to reproduce, she may 
do still further violence to his potential 
enjoyment of poetry. 

This does not mean that the teacher will 
not try to make meanings clear herself, 
when possible, but it does mean that a 
love of literature is more important to a 
child than ability to explain or reproduce 
it. It means that the teacher will read to 
the children many, many more stories and 
poems than she expects to get back from 
them; that she will not always demand the 
memorization of complete poems or the 
same ones from all children; and that for 
the slower ones she will be satisfied with 
wide acquaintance rather than much re- 
production. 

Nearly all courses of study now divide 
all learnings into attitudes and apprecia- 
tions, skills, habits, and knowledges. It is 
important for the teacher to decide into 
which of these classes each lesson falls. To 
go back to the period again—a knowledge 
of what a period is can be of no use until 
that knowledge is turned into a habit. The 
outcome of that whole teaching process 
should be a Aabit of putting periods where 
they belong. No particular skill is involved, 
nor any feeling of appreciation. In the case 
of the poem, however, all kinds of apprecia- 
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tions are involved; the more capable chil- 
dren can be brought to a high degree of 
skill in reproduction, both imitative and 
creative; and all children can be trained at 
least to a minimum degree in a wide 
knowledge of poetry and a habit of read- 
ing it. 

The process of turning a knowledge into 
a habit is usually called drill. It must be 
interesting, varied, brief, and in a natural 
situation. The natural situation for spell- 
ing drill, for example, is in written sen- 
tences. No amount of drill in columns 
will prevent children from misspelling 
words when they write them in paragraph 
form. The natural situation for phonic 
drill is in sentences to be read. No amount 
of drill on phonetic elements in columns 
will teach children to recognize the same 
elements in their readers. The drill must 
take place in context. In the matter of 
spoken language, correct forms are estab- 
lished by saying those forms over and over, 
not by written drills, multiple choice de- 
vices, or proof-reading exercises. In estab- 
lishing written forms, the correct habits 
are formed by writing them over and over, 
not by telling orally where the periods 
should go or how wide the margins should 


To revert again to the original teaching 
process, it is highly important that the 
teacher should decide whether the new con- 
cept is to be introduced to the children by 
rule, by definition, or by example. For 
nearly all elementary teaching, example is 
the best method. Definitions are usually 
too abstract, and rules frequently do not 
function in an emergency. If rules are 
taught they must be deduced from many 
examples. One place where examples are 
badly needed is in the teaching of the oral 
or written paragraph. There is no pos- 
sible use of having children rise and re- 
peat by rote that a good paragraph must 
have an interesting beginning sentence and 
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a strong closing sentence unless you explain 
exactly what you mean by giving many, 
many examples of “interesting” beginning 
sentences and “strong” closing sentences. 

The check-up or test must also be in a 
natural situation. Oral spelling matches are 
no real test of a child’s command over the 
tool of spelling, which is useful only in 
written form. The ability to tell orally the 
parts of a letter heading is no proof that 
a child will write that heading correctly 
when he is called upon to write a letter 
himself. The procedure in nearly all 
punctuation lessons should include a teach- 
ing exercise giving many examples, a copy- 
ing exercise for drill, a dictation exercise for 
testing all pupils, and a plan for original 
use of the new concept to test the more 
capable. All such copying and dictation 
exercises should be based upon a known 
spelling vocabulary so that all of the child’s 
attention may be centered upon mastery of 
the new concept. 

One of the minor classroom techniques 
which may well operate to minimize con- 
fusion and insure maximum learning is 
that of questioning. Many teachers begin a 
lesson by asking, “Who can tell me... ?”, 
or “How many can tell me... ?”. Any 
question so phrased brings as a natural 
result a waving of hands, which may or 
may not mean actual knowledge. Some 
children raise their hands through force of 
habit; others do so because they think that 
if their hands are up the teacher will not 
call on them. When the hand-raising ac- 
tually does mean knowledge, it is danger- 
ous because it makes the teacher call on 
the same pupils over and over again. 

The best device for curbing this abuse 


is to agree with your pupils as soon as the 
class is organized that your mode of pro- 
cedure in ordinary circumstances will be 
to ask a question, wait a moment so that 
all may have an opportunity to think of 
the answer, and then call on some one. 
Take only one wrong answer, as a tule. 
Do not permit guessing. If your first ques- 
tion produces blank faces generally and 
one wrong answer, rephrase the question 
or add a statement to clarify it. See that 
your questions are well distributed through- 
out the room and that easy questions go to 
diffident pupils. Alternate slow and bright 
pupils so that the lessons will not be too 
dull, and make favorable comment wher- 
ever possible, especially with the less able 
pupils. 

If you present all new visual forms, such 
as spelling words, new phonograms, etc. 
on a clean blackboard in large, firm writ- 
ing, so that the first impression is distinct; 
if you have the attention of the entire class 
when you present the new concept, whether 
oral or written; if your voice is low-pitched 
and sounds convincing with firm down- 
ward inflections for facts, your first teach- 
ing will be more successful; less drill will 
be needed, also fewer remedial measures 
to correct wrong impressions gained 
through inattention, confused visual images, 
and uncertainty in the teacher’s voice. If 
this type of teaching is based upon a pre- 
vious analysis of the possibilities of the 
lesson in accordance with some of the sug- 
gestions given above, you will probably 
find the percentage of learning which takes 
place as a result of your teaching approach- 
ing more and more nearly the ideal one 


hundred per cent. 
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ART PROBLEMS OF THE GENERAL SUPERVISOR’ 


Jutta C. Harney 


Public Schools, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Were it not for the generous treatment 
received at the hands of art supervisors 
who have at times shared with me their 
aspirations and plans, I should appear be- 
fore this group of experts with some mis- 
givings, conscious, as a general supervisor, 
of being but an amateur in art, and filled 
with a sense of serious shortcomings in 
relation to your chosen field. 

When Mr. Rankin suggested that it 
would be desirable to include a general 
supervisor in your program, the invitation 
seemed to offer an opportunity to bring to 
you some felt needs and problems and 
points of view which, though perhaps more 
or less personal, may well be typical, and 
may be suggestive of help that you can 
give to other supervisors and of the kind 
of codperation that you may well expect 
from those whose privilege it is to be work- 
ing with the same children that you are 
helping. 

First of all, may I say that I believe 
the general supervisor has not begun to 
realize the all-pervading nature of art and 
has often failed to reckon with it, with 
sufficient seriousness, as a factor in the 
child’s education? Absorbed in the super- 
vision of other subjects, so-called—though 
in spite of more or less frequent annuncia- 
tions to the contrary, not unmindful, I hope, 
of the children themselves—we are indeed 
concerned too little with those other phases 
of the child’s life for which we are not 
held immediately responsible. To be sure, 
when something more striking than usual 


occurs, as the winning of prizes for posters, 
or when a child makes a picture to ex- 
press his idea of a poem or a story, we show 
our pleasure in this less common form of 
expression; but there is little doubt that we 
should have greater satisfaction in a bit of 
written composition that might more prop- 
erly be said to represent achievement in 
our particular line of effort. In other 
words, we have far to go in the encour- 
agement of creativeness along lines other 
than those in our allotted field, while, as 
a matter of fact, the work with which the 
general supervisor is more intimately con- 
cerned would be vastly illuminated and 
clarified were greater advantage taken of 
the child’s love of art. 

No one who sees the work of the mod- 
ern art supervisor can fail to realize the 
enormous improvement of the later de- 
velopments in the teaching of art over the 
procedures of an earlier day. Are you 
familiar with the type of instruction that, 
confining itself mostly to drawing, directed 
a dot in the middle, a dot one inch above 
the middle dot, an inch below, an inch 
to the right, an inch to the left, half way 
between the top dot and the middle dot, 
and so on, ad infinitum, with the astound- 
ing result that almost no child ever knew 
an inch when that measure was needed 
in some other situation? This was the 
fundamental thing in the first grade. When 
the upper grades were reached, it became 
a duty to be certain that every child could 
recite accurately such definitions as: “Model 


1 Paper read before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
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and Object Drawing is the direct imita- 
tion or the representation of the appear- 
ance of natural and artificial objects on a 
surface, usually flat, by means of some 
marking implement, as a lead pencil, crayon, 
or brush, guided by the free hand, only, 
as an instrument.” I challenge you to find 
a single possible detail missing from that 
definition and I can assure you it was a 
great relief when every one of my seventh 
grade pupils could say it fluently against 
the time when the drawing supervisor 
should appear for an accounting! 

It goes without saying that the super- 
visor who, as a teacher, was trained in this 
formal school has much to learn in the 
presence of art conceived as the expression 
of an idea. Can she do less than en- 
deavor to keep in touch with developments 
in the field? In this she needs your help, 
which, if given, as bread cast upon the 
waters, will return to you through better 
understanding of your purposes and meth- 
ods, the finer appreciation that comes 
through understanding, and the codpera- 
tion that mutual interest stimulates and 
promotes. You may not realize what wide 
reaches a book suggested or actually put 
into the hands of another supervisor may 
open up. 

Then, too, does not this remind all of 
us that we should be alert to encourage 
the establishment and maintenance in nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges of art 
courses that will prepare students to en- 
courage and evaluate original expression, 
will color their attitude toward all of life, 
and will serve as a basis for in-service train- 
ing by the supervisor of art? 

This is, perhaps, not the time to speak 
of adding specialists to the staff, but it 
would seem that many grievous sins of 
commission, and especially of omission, 
occur because the teaching of music and 
of art is expected of practically every 
teacher in at least the first six grades 


and often beyond. ‘Teachers themselves 
are the first to feel and to express their in- 
adequacy. It would seem that this dif. 
ficulty might be at least partially met more 
frequently than it is, by arranging to have 
those competent in the arts exchange these 
subjects for others, with the less gifted, 
The initiative might be taken by the art 
department, which could reasonably expect 
codperation from the other members of the 
staff. 

May I venture to say that, just because 
of the vastness of her field, the general 
supervisor has, perhaps, even greater op- 
portunity than the art specialist to inform 
with the esthetic spirit the lives of chil- 
dren? May it not be said that art is a 
way of life? Is not the freedom to ex- 
press themselves through line, color, and 
mass akin to that which allows the chil- 
dren to express their thoughts freely in 
speech and in writing? Are not the prin- 
ciples of unity and dominance, of har- 
mony and rhythm, which through experi- 
ence children are led to realize in your 
field, the same as those which they learn 
to use, though expressed in other terms, in 
speech and in writing? 

Is there not an art aspect even to the 
more homely things of life—the physical 
conditions round about, the bulletin board, 
the appearance of the blackboard, the 
placement of work on paper, the care and 
dress of the person? Interesting children 
in art principles as standards would doubt- 
less be far more effective than prohibitions. 
Flashy and tawdry ornament, even barbaric 
looking finger-nails, might be handled as 
art problems. Cultivating a sense of fit- 
ness should preclude appearance in school 
in costume designed for use elsewhere. 
While it seems to me to be a serious duty 
of the art department, with all of us is 
the responsibility to carry out the prin- 
ciples of art so that the classroom and in- 
deed the entire school and its setting may 
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promote rather than oppose the sense of 
harmony, fitness, and beauty that the work- 
ers in art are attempting to awaken and 
cherish. Indeed, if we really catch the 
spirit, we shall make less and less distinc- 
tion between that which passes as useful 
and that which is dignified as artistic, and, 
while admitting that neither is necessarily 
the other, we shall realize that things are 
often used because they satisfy the esthetic 
need and are often made beautiful in order 
that they may be used. 

On the whole, we general supervisors 
might well imitate the generous and all- 
embracing attitude of the art people. They 
seem to believe in the creative spark in 
every child. While this is true, of course, 
in a certain sense, it is often difficult to 
follow them as far as they go; but their 
creed points the way for a generous atti- 
tude toward the efforts of the less gifted. 
It may be that we miss fostering the more 
tender germ of originality by over-emphasis 
on the more rapidly and perhaps more 
rankly growing species. The faith and 
patience of the artist with timid effort 
should be an inspiration to all who, deal- 
ing with children, are anxious to secure 
results, and perhaps unmindful of the hid- 
den interests and secret longings of the 
apparently dull. 

There comes to mind an experience which 
I had a couple of years ago with a teacher 
who, working with what seemed to her 
a hopeless group, had grown discouraged. 
By way of cheering her, I said, half laugh- 
ingly, “Oh, you don’t know what these 
youngsters may be interested in! You 
might be surprised to know what they 
think about.” So I began to talk to them 
in an informal way, telling them of things 
some of the boys knew so much more 
about than I did—airplanes, stamps, and 
soon. After a while, a boy raised his 
hand and volunteered the information that 
he was interested in the stars. This struck 
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before, almost immediately after I had read 
the findings of a survey of reading tastes 
of children and adults that placed the stars 
first in one and second in the other, I 
had heard a junior high school boy ask- 
ing his teacher, during a free reading period, 
if that book about the stars were anywhere 
around. To return to my other boy, he 
went on to say that in November of a cer- 
tain year—1933, I think it was—a swarm 
of meteors, “swam,” he called it, was going 
to appear in the skies and he was going 
to be on the watch for it. Encouraged 
by the interest with which this confidence 
was received, another raised his hand to 
announce that he was interested in life 
under the sea and that his cousin in Brook- 
lyn had drawn a picture of a fight between 
an octopus and a shark. “I have it in my 
coat pocket,” he added. “May I go to 
the dressing-room and get it?” He re- 
turned with a well-worn scrap of paper 
on which these belligerent monsters dis- 
played all the principles of concentration, 
opposition, and the rest! I am not sure 
about dominance, since it was not evident 
which one was going to win! Now that 
was a revelation, and surely indicated that 
somewhere between the stellar spaces and 
the depths of the sea there might be points 
of contact for the others. 

Have we general ° supervisors fully 
sensed the ethical values of art? As the 
child grows dissatisfied with his early 
crude attempts at expression and wants his 
things to look better, and later develops 
greater power to evaluate, should we not 
take advantage of his refinement of taste 
to make him see that not the biggest thing 
is the best, but, rather, that which best 
adapts form to function and is what it 
seems to be—that sincerity is to be prized 
above pretentiousness? I attend an other- 
wise beautiful church remodeled at great 
expense by an architect of good standing, 
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a graduate of one of the leading univer- 
sities in the country, who, having replaced 
the wood of the altar and sanctuary with 
fine marbles of various colors, had the 
great wooden pillars painted to simulate 
these beautiful marbles. He should never 
be forgiven, especially when one has seen 
a church in Pasadena, almost a duplicate, 
in which the real thing is used through- 
out. Only a short time ago, one of the 
architects of Rockefeller Center, New York, 
in speaking on modern art said, “. . . it is 
just an effort to tell the simple truth with 
materials, in contrast with the old-fashioned 
idea of using materials to conceal the 
truth.” There is indeed a moral and re- 
ligious aspect. I do not think that art is 
religion nor a substitute for religion, but 
surely art and music are very near to re- 
ligion. 

There is for all of us the problem of 
helping to make the community art con- 
scious. Often the art group is left with 
the help of a few interested laymen to 
try to bring the finer things to the con- 
sciousness of the community at large. Wit- 
ness the indifference met when a campaign 
against unlovely and marring advertising 
is waged. Not long since there were 
brought to my notice some fine sketches 
made by high school students, of the beau- 
tiful tower of a school building and of 
some simple and: dignified doorways in 
the vicinity. An art supervisor who en- 
courages recognition of the beauty in things 
seen daily is not only insuring future citi- 
zens keen to the idea of civic beauty, but 
is making a way through such activities 
to interest contemporary adults in the com- 
munity—is helping to make them sensible 
of the significance of beauty, and eager to 
seek it in their daily living. Such move- 
ments, modest as they are, deserve the com- 
mendation and, if necessary, the codperation 
of all of us. An English teacher who sug- 
gests a write-up of neighboring shop-win- 


dow displays may be aiding the art de 
partment to reach the community. Local 
exhibits sponsored or assisted by the art 
department, such as many of us have in 
our communities, command our instant 
and complete support and influence. 
Before bringing this paper to a close, may 
I say that a good substitute for the joy of 
creation on the part of the general super- 
visor is the pleasure of encouraging those 
who, possessing the creative gift and sery- 
ing the altar, live by the altar? Anyone 
who has not purchased an art work from 
its maker has missed a great thrill. If | 
may be permitted the recounting of a per- 
sonal experience, I should like to tell you 
of a little incident of a few months ago. 
Long anxious to visit the open-air display 
of needy artists in Greenwich Village, New 
York City, I happened to be driving 
through that section with a party of school 
people, including the supervisor of art in 
the high schools of my city. The oppor- 
tunity to view the exhibit with one who 
knew was too fine to be lost, especially as 
I had always wanted to purchase something 
in that way. We had not gone far when 
a water color fixed my attention. It was 
a picture of a pier and part of the span 
of the George Washington Bridge on the 
Hudson, viewed from the Jersey side, a 
clump of tall New York buildings in the 
background and a playground sketchily 
lined at the foot of the pier on the Jersey 
side. Now if anyone had suggested that 
a reflection of contemporary life could hold 
such interest, I should have denied it 
vigorously. The Rialto or the Bridge of 
Sighs with its atmosphere and _ history 
might have tempted, but beautiful as is this 
New York structure, it would never have 
occurred to me to crave a picture of it! 
Yet nothing else in the whole exhibit could 
displace that picture; so I secured it. 
When it was shown to persons before it 
was framed, I noticed, with great satisfac- 
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tion, that their eyes would travel back to 
it many times, as they sat in the living- 
room. So, you see, much joy came from 
that little venture. 

As a final tribute may I say this: that 
modern art work has been so planned as 
to make a vital appeal to children is ob- 
vious to any chance visitor to a group en- 
gaged in this work. Such absorption on the 
part of young people is a striking illustra- 
tion of the joy of purposeful activity and is 
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a real inspiration to those responsible for 
other phases of the child’s training. It is 
a challenge to all concerned with educa- 
tion to seek the magic appeal to child in- 
terest, to vitalize the school’s offerings, to 
furnish opportunity for constructive activ- 
ity, to stimulate personal expression—in 
short, to help the child to a rich and mean- 
ingful experience that will result in a uni- 
fied personality making a valuable contribu- 
tion to social life. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE SCHOOL PAPER 


Raymonp S. MIcHAEL 


Principal, Junior High School No. 3, Trenton, New Jersey 


In these days of rapidly changing social 
and economic situations and conditions, both 
national and local, we hear much about the 
progressive school, the child-centered school, 
freedom of education, creative effort, ac- 
tivity programs, and the like as means of 
training our children to meet these chang- 
ing conditions, as well as the physical and 
financial impossibilities of adapting these 
methods and policies of instruction to our 
own local and individual teaching situations. 

Dr. Paul Mort of Teachers College states: 


The complexity of present-day life in Amer- 
ica is such that there is need to discover and 
train special abilities and aptitudes in every 
walk of life. 

The long-accepted principle that democracy 
demands equality of opportunity has therefore 
taken upon itself a new meaning. At an 
earlier time, its demands were more or less 
legitimately met by offering the same oppor- 
tunities of a limited type to all. To-day, an 
equal consideration for the needs of the indi- 
vidual and of society demands that equality 
of educational opportunity be interpreted to 
demand that each individual have an equal 
opportunity for the development of his abili- 

1Mort, Paul R., The Individual Pupil, p. 22. 


ties and aptitudes for happy and successful 
living in our modern society." 


We all agree that we should attempt every 
method, device, and organization that may 
result in a better understanding of the in- 
dividual child and in the adaptation of the 
program of the school to his capacities and 
his needs. We sometimes find principals 
and teachers who appear to be unaware of 
vital effective daily activities of the school 
and their possible appeal to the interests of 
individual children as well as groups. 

Modern pedagogy conceives of subject 
matter, not as a body of printed or pre- 
determined material set up to be learned, 
but as a series of experiences to be enjoyed. 
These experiences in themselves, at times, 
may be of a rather peculiar character. In 
having them, the pupil is not merely re- 
ceptive, he is active. His state of mind is 
that of a participant in events with which 
he is vitally concerned. So strongly does 
the child sometimes react throughout these 
experiences that we give the experiences 


American Book Company, 1928. 
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themselves a name appropriate to the child’s 
mental and emotional behavior. We call 
these reactions and experiences “activities,” 
and the child’s growth—his “learning”—is 
regarded as taking place through a series 
of activities. Education, therefore, might be 
conceived as made up of activity after ac- 
tivity being built one upon another, just as 
a wall is built up of bricks or stones. 

These activities to be of greatest value to 
the child must be the child’s. Only to the 
extent that he is active, either physically, 
mentally, or emotionally, do we have pupil 
activity in its truest sense. In the first place, 
he must have a purpose and, to get the 
most out of it, he must entertain that pur- 
pose with enthusiasm. This does not mean, 
as some extremists have interpreted and 
advocated, that all the activities in the school 
must originate in the child’s own individual 
impulses, for there are times when individ- 
ual interests and desires may infringe upon 
the freedom of action or interests of others 
in the group. An activity which comes from 
the child is wonderfully potent, to be sure. 
It should be used whenever worthy and fit- 
ting, and every effort should be made to find 
worthiness and fitness in pupil reactions. 
But it is generally agreed that freedom with- 
out limitations is just as undesirable in edu- 
cation as it is in government or in economics. 
Most school people are convinced that care- 
fully planned work on the part of the teacher 
is not only desirable but absolutely necessary 
to the continued growth and progress of 
teacher, pupil, and school. It is sometimes 
necessary for the teacher subtly to guide and 
direct pupil thinking and reactions toward 
the desired objective originally determined 
by the teacher as that best fitted for the 
physical, mental, and emotional make-up of 
the child in question. 

Dr. Kilpatrick gives us an illuminating 
thought in this connection when he says, 
“What I essentially seek is not that the child 
shall do what he wants to do, but that he 
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shall enjoy and wish to do what he does.” 
He briefly summarizes an activity or an ac- 
tivity program as one which involves not 
only purposing, planning, and executing the 
same, but also judging the attendant te- 
sults as well. 

One of the most widely recognized vital 
pupil activities of the modern school is that 
of the school publication, which ranges all 
the way from the technically correct, elab- 
orately illustrated newspaper and wonder- 
fully decorated magazine printed on the 
finest grade of paper, through the more or 
less elaborately illustrated multigraphed, 
mimeographed, and hectographed products 
to the simple, handwritten, class-produced 
news sheet, on the cheapest of newspaper 
stock. These publications may be gener- 
ally classified as follows: 


1. The school newspaper published weekly, 
biweekly, or monthly, but always distin- 
guished by its timely school news and its 
use of newspaper methods. 

2. The school magazine, monthly, quarterly, 
or semi-annual, distinguished by its lit- 
erary qualities and imitation of commer- 
cial magazine methods. 

3. The annual or yearbook, usually giving 
in illustrated form a history of the events 
and personalities of greatest prominence 
during the school year. 

4. Students’ Handbook, whose primary pur- 
pose is to acquaint new pupils with the 
policies, activities, and traditions of his 
new school home and its environment. 


The increasing popularity of the high 
school newspaper and its attendant activities 
during the past twenty years and the favor- 
able results of the many studies made of 
school journalistic activities are a challenge 
to the ingenuity of principals in some of 
the larger as well as in the smaller schools. 

Most outstanding progress in scholastic 
newspapers has been made since 1915. Pre- 
vious to that date the major publications in 
most colleges and high schools were the 
so-called literary magazines which appealed 
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only to the literary or poetically inclined 
reader. This type of publication has now 
to a great extent been superseded by the 
present-day type of newspaper which with 
each passing year has been greatly im- 
proved. 

For a time it was feared by some that, 
with the coming of the newspaper, the 
values formerly derived from the school 
magazine would be lost; but with the re- 
cent development of literary columns, de- 
partments, and supplements, and the in- 
creasing use of these by school newspapers, 
the best services of both forms of publi- 
cation are now being utilized by many 
schools. 

The main purposes of all journalistic pro- 
ductions in the school may be divided into 
two classes: (1) to serve the students; (2) 
to serve the school. 

The newspaper performs the most impor- 
tant function of any student publications be- 
cause of the frequency with which it appears 
and because of the many opportunities it 
offers for student expression of opinion or 
report on questions that vitally touch the 
daily life and experience of children in 
school. 

The more frequently a school paper is 
published, the fresher is the news, the greater 
is the possibility for growth on the part of 
the staff, and greater the opportunity for 
contributions by members of the student 
body at large. 

To serve and educate boys and girls 
should be the main purpose of the student 
newspaper. The success of any school paper 
depends upon the interest manifested, the 
time given by members of the staff and 
sponsor, and the support secured from stu- 
dents, teachers, and parents. 

Some of the ways in which the publica- 
tion of a school paper under wise guidance 
can be used to serve the children might be 
enumerated as follows: 
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1. Gives the opportunity for some special 
instruction and prevocational training to 
pupils interested in or showing an in- 
clination toward the journalistic field. 

2. Permits children to assume responsibility 
and to see a job through to a successful 
finish. 

. Offers children an opportunity of seeing 
some of their work in print. 

. Tends to encourage children to try to 
write and to strive to use good English. 

. Provides an outlet for the creative instinct 
—the desire to make something. 

. Trains pupils to meet people, interview 
them, as well as work with others on the 
same project. 

7. Provides an opportunity to teach some 
practical applications of the fundamentals 
of good business methods and practices. 

8. Offers an opportunity to introduce pu- 
pils to some of the problems of printing. 

g. Teaches children to discriminate in the 
selection of material for publication. 

10. Trains children to be accurate and re- 
port only authentic school news. 


nao uN Se OLN 


In short, the school paper tends to de- 
velop such character traits as codperation, 
tact, accuracy, tolerance, initiative, respon- 
sibility, and leadership—and this growth is 
made possible through purposeful activity. 

Grant M. Hyde, professor of journalism 
in Wisconsin University, author of News- 
paper Reporting and Correspondence, News- 
paper Editing, Handbook for Newspaper 
Workers, and several similar publications, 
enumerates several ways in which the school 
newspaper, if properly handled, can be used 
to serve the school as a whole as well as the 
pupils both individually and in groups. 
Among these benefits to the school, he lists 
the following: 


1. Tends to foster good school spirit. 

2. Tends to make student life articulate by 
giving it a voice. 

3. Encourages desirable school enterprises 
and activities. 

4. Gives the school valuable advertising and 
keeps the community informed of its ac- 
tivities. 


‘Hyde, Grant M., Journalistic Writing, pp. 321-324. D. Appleton and Company, 1929. 
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5. Tends to become a school history by re- 
cording important events and activities. 

6. The policy of exchanges tends to check 
complacency, provincialism, and smug- 
ness by bringing the school into contact 
and comparison with other schools in the 
local as well as other communities. This 
exchanging of school papers tends to 
stimulate cordial relations not only be- 
tween schools, but between officials and 
students as well. 


Mr. Hyde also warns us of some dangers 
that face the organization and administra- 
tion of the school paper if it is not well- 
conducted and carefully supervised. Here 
are some of them: 


1. It may develop bad habits of writing and 
editing. 

2. It may encourage bad business methods, 
even dishonesty. 

3. It may teach the wrong point of view on 
advertising and the relation of news- 
papers to the public. 

4. It may cause pupils to neglect the main 
project of regular studies for the side 
show of editing. 

5. It may seriously overwork certain stu- 
dents. 

6. It may give certain students unhealthful 
overprominence. 

7. It may develop overconfidence and a 
know-it-all attitude subversive to later de- 
velopment. 

8. It may place too much value on the smat- 
tering of printing, journalism, and _busi- 
ness that is learned. 

g. It may develop cliquishness in the stu- 
dent body. 

10. It may encourage silly and troublesome 
student politics. 

11. It may give a wrong attitude toward stu- 
dent life, if it lacks dignity and poise. 

12. Unless it is well-managed, it may give the 
school very bad advertising. 

13. It may fail and die in the midst of finan- 
cial losses. 


As checks or remedies for these evils, Pro- 
fessor Hyde suggests: 


1. A large self-perpetuating staff. 
2. The backing of loyalty and interest of 
the entire school. 


3- Opportunity for all students to participate 
or contribute. 

4. Organization as an extra-curricular actiy- 
-ity. 

5. Journalistic class to train workers and 
serve as a staff nucleus. 

6. A trained teacher-adviser who directs and 
advises but refrains from writing or edit. 
ing. 

7. Opportunity for faculty members other 
than the faculty adviser to assist in the 
activity. 

8. Responsibility carried jointly by students 
and faculty. 

g. A board of publication control to give the 
activity permanence and to carry over ex- 
perience from year to year. 

10. A written constitution or platform speci- 
fying definitely the policy of the paper. 

11. A well-defined system of promotion. 

12. Specified scholastic eligibility require. 
ments for staff positions. 

13. No financial salary, bonus, commission, or 
“rake off” for anyone on either the edi- 
torial or business staff. 

14. No school credit for work beyond that 
offered in the journalistic class. 

15. In short, a codperative effort of the en- 
tire school, led by the journalistic stu- 
dents or those journalistically inclined, 
under the careful guidance of the faculty 
adviser. 


In addition to these generally accepted 
values, the school paper in the hands of a 
skillful and farsighted principal can be 
used to further such purely administrative 
problems as 


. The improvement of instruction. 

. Raising the morale of the school. 

. Launching and developing school projects. 

. And by subtly disseminating school 
propaganda, materially assist in selling 
not only the school, its activities, and poli- 
cies, but also the individual teachers to 
pupils, parents, and friends, as well as 
other taxpayers in the community. 


bWN 


1. The principal can definitely affect the 
question of instruction by encouraging teach- 
ers to have their children report the result 
of tests, projects, and other types of class 
activities and then drawing the attention of 
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other teachers to the article on the speed 
and accuracy with which a certain class did 
a stated assignment or developed a certain 
project; then stimulating other teachers to 
match or surpass the accomplishment of 
that reported. Frequently articles on com- 
parative test results, tardy and attendance 
records, short story contests, honor chal- 
lenges, and honor rolls can be used to 
great advantage not only in securing greater 
codperation but in raising ‘the standards 
of accomplishment of both pupils and 
teachers. 

The principal, by drawing the attention of 
shop instructor B to the printed account of 
instructor A’s exhibit, demonstration, or 
phases of various activities, can frequently 
stimulate teacher B to greater endeavor and 
thus keep him on his toes. 

In a certain school, one teacher made the 
study of immigration and tolerance of great- 
est interest to her pupils by using the so- 
called psychological approach in presenting 
the problem to her class, made up largely of 
children of foreign extraction. She started 
with the different nationalities represented 
in the class, where their parents or forbears 
came from, and why they came. This natu- 
rally led to a real live interest in the geog- 
raphy of Europe in general as well as the 
geography and history of several European 
countries. The children brought into the 
room many articles of clothing and some 
unique utensils and articles which their 
parents had brought from the fatherland. 
These articles were examined, studied, dis- 
cussed, and later arranged in the form of 
an exhibit. The account of the project 
printed in the columns of the school paper 
drew from another teacher in the same 
building the remark, “Now, why didn’t I 
think of that?” 

Thus the school paper can be used to put 
the stamp of approval upon good practices 
of instruction and by the wise use of this 
procedure the principal may encourage and 
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challenge other members of the teaching 
staff to emulate the approved practices. 

2. The school paper can be used to play 
an important réle in helping create a whole- 
some school spirit, develop and maintain 
morale, as well as support the best traditions 
of the school. This can be done by holding 
to the policy of always playing up the good 
news features and emphasizing the desir- 
able phases of pupil, class, and school life 
while playing down or ignoring the unde- 
sirable features. 

Several boys in a class in one of our 
junior schools observed the fact that some 
of their classmates were failing to bring 
lunches to school. Upon investigation, they 
learned that their families were in poverty. 
A movement to provide lunches for worthy 
pupils was immediately launched without 
the use of a single name, and all needy chil- 
dren were properly provided for. 

A school paper was recently running a 
“Solve This Puzzle” contest for which a 
cash prize was offered. The sponsor was 
very much surprised one evening when two 
boys hurried into her office with the puzzle 
solved, stating that they had solved it not 
for themselves, but wished it credited to a 
needy member of their class. The story 
was played up in the paper, but again no 
names were mentioned. 

3. In a recent issue of a school paper an 
editorial on the practice of promiscuous spit- 
ting was run. The article vividly painted 
the picture of pupils hanging over the sec- 
ond floor corridor railing and spitting down 
on their schoolmates passing in the hall be- 
low. It ended with the statement, “This 
filthy practice must stop!” Anyone read- 
ing the article would doubtless immediately 
form a rather unsavory opinion of the school 
and its administration. 

The paper can be used advantageously to 
put over a real campaign on school civic 
projects such as the “clean up” campaigns, 
citizenship responsibilities in the classroom 
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and on the playground, the creation of an 
interest and desire for specific school activi- 
ties, clubs, hobbies, and the like. This can 
be accomplished by mapping out a program 
of editorial campaigning and continually 
hammering away on the same point for the 
desired time, then clinching the point at 
the psychological moment. 

An interesting example of this type of 
thing is noted in the columns of the Junior 
Four Review, published by Junior High 
School No. 4, Trenton, under the title of 
“Girls pick up paper more quickly than 
boys.” 

A careful study of secondary school news- 
papers tends to create the opinion that in 
more than one community senior and junior 
high school principals are not ignoring the 
opportunity to use the columns of their 
paper for the express purpose of combating 
unfavorable school propaganda found in 
the public press of the community. 

4. The paper before mentioned carries a 
column called “Purree,” whose express pur- 
pose appears to be that of subtly selling to 
pupils and, through them, to the home and 
community, not only the school and its work 
but the teachers and teacher contributions 
to the school and the community as well. 

A school paper can be an invaluable asset 
to any school, elementary as well as sec- 
ondary, providing it is made a part of the 
regular school curriculum. The larger the 
number of pupils who participate in its com- 
position, production, and circulation, the 


greater will be its benefits to the school. A 
paper, to be of greatest value to a school, 
should appeal to pupils and to parents and 
be read by townspeople of the community 
as well. This tends to bring about a closer 
relationship between the community and the 
school. To render a service that will make 
the needs and the interests of the school 
articulate necessitates an understanding of 
the school, its organization, and its prob- 
lems. 

The benefits to be gained from the stu- 
dent publication, if properly guided and 
directed, are very great. The dangers sug- 
gested attend only the carelessly organized 
and loosely conducted publication. The day 
of laissez faire on the question of school 
papers in most schools is now a thing of the 
past. Most advisers, school principals, and 
school supervisors agree with Dr. John 
Dewey, who declares that “To fail to assure 
children guidance and direction is not merely 
to permit them to operate in a blind and 
spasmodic fashion; but it promotes the for- 
mation of habits of immature, undeveloped 
and egoistic activity.” 

Guidance and direction thus acquire the 
meaning that impulses and desires take ef- 
fect through material that is impersonal and 
objective. And this material can be pro- 
vided in a way which will obtain ordered 
and consecutive development of experience 
by means of the thoughtful selection and 
organization of material by those having the 
broadest experience. 


8 Dewey, John, ““How Much Freedom in New Schools?” The New Republic, July 9, 1930. 
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It is trite to say that although we have 
long held education as a process of satis- 
factory growth or development, we still 
measure “progress” largely according to the 
disconnected information and narrow, aca- 
demic skills which pupils have acquired in 
school. We give lip service to the need of 
developing the “whole child,” but as yet no 
one has even prepared the specifications 
for the ideal “whole child,” nor has anyone 
outlined the methods most effective for the 
process and the measures which will deter- 
mine scientifically how efficient we have 
been. 

The fad of tests and measurements has 
come and practically gone, leaving us 
stranded on the bald fact that previous 
work has been based on a faulty atomistic 
psychology rather than on the conception 
of the child as a functioning organism with 
urgent drives, basic needs, complex glands, 
unique powers, creative capacities, and 
literally millions of previous, conditioning 
experiences. We cannot deny the fact that 
measurement is still generally conceived so 
narrowly that little Loebs and Leopolds 
can be on the honor roll and displayed as 
model youths although they are potential, 
if not real, gunmen and thugs. 

Even a cursory survey shows clearly that 


schools are still organized and administered - 


on the erroneous assumption that educa- 
tion is a simple, formal process of “teaching” 
a prescribed curriculum to children at 
school during the school hours. In fact, 
education or effective growth is a complex, 
continuous process which begins with the 
first breath of life and continues until senil- 


ity or death. Hence, schools are only one 
of the many educational agencies and 
surely the least significant for all persons 
who have touched life at many places. 

In view of this damaging evidence, we 
can no longer permit the prosecution to 
show his exhibits to the jury of the Ameri- 
can people, before whom we are being tried 
on the charges of ignorance and laziness. 
We must act at once by discarding obsolete 
and stilted tests and examination technics 
and adopting those in harmony with dy- 
namic or organismic psychology. We must 
define satisfactory growth as carefully as 
possible and then scientifically determine 
how adequately the learner is developing 
as judged by all the evidence that we are 
able to collect. 

Although this outline is wholly inade- 
quate, it has been used with good results and 
should serve as a guide for further study 
and education. The measures for many 
aspects of growth need to be broken down 
further than is done here. In order to 
get satisfactory results, these measures 
should be so thoroughly mastered by the 
professional staff of the school that they 
become an integral part of their educa- 
tional philosophy and are thoroughly woven 
into their personality or being. 

The following suggestive tests or measures 
of an educative situation are recommended 
for checking satisfactory growth: 


1. Is each individual growing in capacity 
for satisfactory self-direction and inde- 
pendence of action? 

a. Do pupils look for necessary data by 
themselves? 
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b. Do they try to work out carefully their 
own solutions to problems? 

c. Do they have the courage to protect 
their point of view against opposi- 
tion? 

d. Do they refuse to agree with others 
whom they believe to be incorrect? 

e. Do they examine each policy or pro- 
cedure critically? 

f. Do they stick to a thing as long as 
seems wise? 

g- Does the teacher provide freedom for 
growth of independence rather than 
dictate every movement of the learner? 


. Is everyone genuinely interested and ab- 


sorbed in the things he or she is doing? 

a. Do pupils keep at their activity when 
there is a slight disturbance such as 
entrance of a stranger in room? 

b. Do they voluntarily keep at their job? 

c. Are they genuinely absorbed rather 
than politely attentive? 

d. Does the teacher sense a lag in in- 
terest and effect steps to develop more 
pupil initiative, planning, executing, 
and evaluating? 

e. Do pupils seem reluctant to go out at 
recess or noon? 

f. Do they want to put in extra hours 
on their school work? 


. Are children observing and learning to 


master the social graces and courtesies? 

a. Do they wait until others have finished 
talking before they begin? 

b. Do they talk only their proportionate 
share of time? 

c. Do they beg the pardon of others 
whom they must interrupt, pass in 
front of, accidentally hit? 

d. Do they thank others who have done 
them a favor, complimented them, 
helped them? 

. Do they help others in distress? 

Do they avoid loud, unnecessary talk? 

. Are they neat and clean? 

. Do they recognize the rights, privi- 
leges, and feelings of others? 

. Do they listen politely to others? 

j. Do they try to aid rather than ridicule 

or laugh at the unfortunate? 

k. Do they avoid handling other people’s 
things except when necessary? 

1. Do they speak clearly to the group 
concerned? 
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m. Are they polite when entering or leay- 
ing the room? 

n. Do they receive criticisms 
ously? 


courte- 


. Are the environment and procedure natu- 


ral and lifelike rather than artificial and 

institutional ? 

a. Do pupils move quietly about as much 
as desirable? 

b. Do they freely consult other pupils or 
the teacher as they have need to do so? 

c. Is there as much freedom with its im- 
plied acceptance of responsibilities as 
children can wisely use to live dynam- 
ically and creatively? 

d. Are social conduct problems taken up 
by the group and solved democrati- 
cally? 

e. Do they accept the responsibilities of 
observing the social courtesies which 
go with social privileges? 

f. Do the atmosphere and arrangement 
indicate broad and rich experience 
rather than meticulous order and in- 
stitutional life? 


teacher analyze, stimulate, 

guide, suggest, evaluate, help, and en- 

courage everyone to do things especially 
suited to his or her peculiar needs? 

a. Does he seem to understand each child’s 
needs and the methods of meeting 
them? 

b. Does he seek to develop more and 
more independence and self-direction 
of children? (See No. 1.) 

c. Does he voluntarily try to win the 
pupil’s respect and confidence rather 
than force it or take it for granted? 

d. Does he seem to be a well-balanced, 
integrated person? 

e. Is he courteous and thoughtful in his 
dealings with children? 

f. Does he have a sense of humor and 
objective perspective? 

g. Does he use democratic methods? (See 
No. 19.) 


. Are a variety of valuable materials easily 


available and used to promote satisfactory 

understanding and control? 

a. Has the group drawn upon the appro- 
priate art, nature, and industrial ma- 
terials or objects? 

b. Are children encouraged to explore 
community sources of materials? 
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c. Have satisfactory storage places been 
provided? 

d. Is there a room library with appro- 
priate books? 

e. Are tools, such as hammers, saws, and 
paints, easily accessible? 


. Is the group learning to face the stark 


facts of reality? 

a. Do pupils seek the real facts about 
controversial issues, particularly in poli- 
tics, religion, and sex, rather than com- 
placently accept adult platitudes? 

b. Do they courageously and honestly 
face disagreeable situations? 

c. Do they make first-hand observations 
rather than rely upon hearsay and 
propaganda? 

d. Do they honestly recognize their short- 
comings and faults and strive to carry 
out wise remedial programs? 


. Are worthy latent and cultivated interests 


and creative capacities being discovered 

and developed? 

a. Is the school familiar with all the valu- 
able characteristics of the child as re- 
vealed in the home and elsewhere? 

b. Are creative urges carefully nourished 
and developed while they are still 
strong and commanding? 

c. Are enough time and freedom provided 
for the expression of creative talents? 

d. Are children encouraged to develop a 
rich, broad, creative background of ex- 
periences requisite for creative ideas? 

e. Do the teachers meet as a group to dis- 
cuss common problems, discovered in- 
terests, individuals? 

f. Are there many exploratory activities 
during the course of the day so chil- 
dren will discover themselves? 

g. Are children encouraged to do many 
things during out-of-school hours? 

h. Are pupils stimulated and guided to 
create? 


. Is the natural curiosity of children to ex- 


plore and inquire satisfactorily capita- 

lized? 

a. Is the environment rich in materials 
—paints, plants, live animals, books, 
pictures, clippings, gadgets, pamphlets 
—which will awaken the curiosities of 
children and stimulate them to worthy 
activity? 

b. Are the questions which children ask 
and other evidences of their interests 
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carefully noted and cultivated into 
worthy experiences? 

c. Is the growing situation so guided that 
children will likely explore their out- 
of-school environment, such as factory 
or museum? 

d. Do children feel free to ask questions? 

e. Is the schedule flexible with large 
blocks of time so that worthy curiosi- 
ties can be satisfied while they are still 
dominant and strong? 

f. Are children encouraged to draw upon 
many resources—community, local 
leaders, travel, literature, machines, dis- 
cussion, etc.—to satisfy their curiosities? 

g. Are parents and others encouraged to 
report significant interests of pupils? 

h. Does the teacher inquire of pupils fre- 
quently to discover their interests? 


Are children learning to think reflectively 

and scientifically? 

a. Do they draw conclusions cautiously? 

b. Do they try to discover the facts be- 
fore they make generalizations? 

c. Do they detect subtle propaganda? 

d. Are they encouraged to question skep- 
tically and look for loose, general state- 
ments? 

e. Is the work organized on the problem 
method or basis and not as so much 
subject matter to be learned? 

f. Are children required to quote refer- 
ences for their statements? 

g. Are sufficient materials available so chil- 
dren can easily get the necessary facts? 

h. Do they think before they speak? 

i. Do they try to keep calm and cool, 
recognizing that one cannot think sci- 
entifically when emotionally upset? 

j. Is the teacher scientific and thorough? 


Are the things being done pertinent to 

the learner’s present life and full of mean- 

ings and values to him? 

a. Are they within the range of his expe- 
rience and concepts? 

b. Do they help him achieve his signifi- 
cant purposes and wants? 

c. Will they lead to other significant 
values? 

d. Is sufficient time taken to discuss de- 
tails of meanings? 


Do teachers, pupils, and others share re- 
sponsibility for initiating and planning 
the activities and time schedule? 
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a. Are textbooks used as just one of the 
sources of data rather than to dictate 
the daily course of study? 

b. Are the details of the educational pro- 
gram being planned as the situation 
emerges so as best to promote max- 
imum, desirable growth for each per- 
son? 

c. Are pupils constantly being encouraged 
to suggest appropriate experiences, such 
as excursions, plays, making hand proj- 
ects, or inviting a speaker? 

d. Are pupils given chances to learn to 
plan by planning how best to divide 
their time? 

e. Are plans being carefully drawn so as 
best to reach the aims of education? 

f. Are the experiences and ideas of parents 
carefully gained and utilized? 

g. Are pupils encouraged to utilize the 
out-of-school hours to good advantage? 


Are the special interests, tendencies, and 
capacities of each pupil discovered and 
guided in the group so as to promote max- 
imum growth? 

a. Have the special interests and needs 
of each pupil in such fields as art, 
music, science, machines, and drama 
been carefully determined? 

b. Is there choice of activity so that pupils 
may help plan a desirable program 
rather than take only what is dictated 
by the textbook or teacher? 

c. Does the teacher deal with each person 
as an individual rather than merely 
“teach” a group a certain amount of 
academic subject matter? 

d. Are standard tests occasionally used to 
discover and measure specific capacity 
in specific tools? 

e. Are pupils permitted to explore their 
capacities in various media such as 
drama, clay, pencil, cloth, wood, ma- 
chines, nature, cloth, paint, leather, 
oral speech, etc.? 


Do the pupils seek genuine understanding 
rather than mere acquisition of knowl- 
edge? 

a. Do children gain meanings and con- 
cepts rather than mere information and 
disconnected facts? 

b. Is the problem carefully limited and 
defined so it can be solved? 
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c. Are there enough data available? 

d. Is the problem within the range of ex. 
periences and meanings of the pupils? 

e. Is sufficient time taken to understand 

thoroughly each situation or problem 
rather than to memorize a few dis. 
jointed facts? 

. Are all loose statements challenged? 

. Are scientific methods used? (See 

No. 10.) 

h. Is the program of activities for each 
pupil integrated to make a complete, 
intelligent whole with all parts under- 
stood? 
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Is the activity consciously directed toward 
educational or developmental goals which 
are as varied as the demands and pursuits 
of a well-ordered life? 

a. Is sufficient time taken to formulate and 
analyze carefully the fundamental pur- 
poses or goals to be achieved? 

b. Is this experience looked upon as one 
of a series of progressive, integrated ex- 
periences rather than as a separate 
bundle of experience? 

c. Does the group occasionally discuss the 
goals of education and methods of 
reaching them? 

d. Is there a desirable variety of activities 
in such fields as art, music, health, lan- 
guage, social studies, general science, 
practical arts, and homemaking? 


Are the pupils setting up desirable ideals 

or goals by which to live? 

a. Are conduct situations analyzed so that 
children understand the fundamental 
life values, such as love, moderation, 
honesty, bigness, and humor? 

b. Are commendable examples of con- 
duct or life pointed out so as to lead 
children to live likewise? 

c. Are the consequences of each person’s 
action indicated so that he will try to 
harm none and do good to all? 

d. Are social injustices, such as poverty 
and exploitation, pointed out so that 
children will be stimulated to correct 
them? 

e. Is the ideal of social service nourished? 


Are democratic methods of procedure and 
control observed? 


a. Is each person sharing in the forma- 
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tion of the policies and procedures 
which affect him and which he can 
understand? 


. Are the interests and wants of each 


pupil respected? 


. Are adjustments made to each pupil’s 


particular capacities, needs, and worthy 
wants? 


. Do pupils speak freely, but courteously, 


without fear of being penalized for 
saying what they think? 


. Do pupils feel free to challenge and 


criticize the actions of others and the 
program? 


. Are the opinions of each person so- 


licited and respected? 


. Are all treated with respect and con- 


sideration, regardless of race, sex, color, 
religion, or age? 

Does the teacher act more like a guide 
and friend than a foreman or boss? 


Are pupils learning to become codperative? 


a. 
b. 


c. 


Do they sit down with others to dis- 
cuss common problems? 

Do they think of themselves as a mem- 
ber of a codperative group? 

Do they inquire what problems others 
are facing and offer to help in their 
solution? 


. Are they willing to assist in the devel- 


opment of group projects? 


. Are uncodperative or selfish traits or 


characteristics being taken up in a help- 
ful and courteous manner? 


. Do parents and others notice growth 


in codperation? 


. Do they observe school rules and regu- 


lations? 


. Do they offer helpful suggestions? 
. Do they observe social responsibilities 


such as care of materials and property? 


. Do pupils try to get their parents and 


other community agencies to codper- 
ate? 


Are pupils learning to become thoughtful 
and considerate? 


a. 


Do they respect the feelings and wishes 
of others in the development of their 
own activities? 


. Do they try to help others whenever 


possible? 


. Do they try to cheer up those who are 


morose and depressed? 
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Do they consider how their behavior 
will affect others? 

Do they seek, as far as possible, to 
make their plan fit into the plans of 
other members of the home or school? 


. Do they seem to be desirous of helping 


others in need? 


g- Do they bring interesting things to 


the group? 


h. Do they control their actions and 


speech so as not to annoy others? 


Are pupils learning to control and utilize 
their emotions for the fullest enrichment 


of life? 


a. 


Are they growing in understanding of 
the nature of emotions and their sig- 
nificance for enriching life? 


. Are they learning to control the emo- 


tions of love, anger, fear, sex, hunger? 


. Are there any evidences of emotional 


instability which should be dealt with 
more carefully? 


. Is there evidence that the inaction of 


emotions is not postponed until favor- 
able opportunities arise in later life? 


. Do they recognize that emotions de- 


rationalize and distort the perspective 
even when they are friendly or con- 
structive? 


. Are adjustments made to the unique 


emotional equipment of each individ- 
ual, such as the slow-tempered, quick- 
tempered, under-sexed, over-sexed, 
timid, brave? 


Are the specific habits which pupils 
should develop carefully determined and 
satisfactory methods used to attain them? 


a. 


Have various kinds of habits in such 
matters as health, speech, character, 
dress, posture, work, manners, reading, 
science, art, play, writing, been care- 
fully determined? 


. Within their capacity to grasp, are 


pupils familiar with these habits, meth- 
ods of developing them, and measures 
of progress? 


. Are the homes familiar with these 


habits and codperating in the devel- 
opment? 


. Are all the local educational agencies 


concerned with the development of 
satisfactory habits and other phases of 
development contacted? 








SPEECH TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


Witma Lestiz GaRNETT AND GLADYs CAMPBELL 


Eastern State Normal School, Madison, South Dakota 


For the past three years, Eastern State 
Normal School in Madison, South Dakota, 
has been carrying on a program of speech 
training for certain handicapped and for 
certain gifted children in its training schools. 
The work has been experimental, for those 
in charge were in some doubt as to whether 
such technical and highly specialized work— 
such important work—could be handled by 
students doing practice teaching. Only two 
or three of the best speech students in col- 
lege were chosen for the work each quarter. 
Other qualifications besides those of pro- 
ficiency in college speech work were re- 
quired. Interest in the work, personality of 
the positive type, scholarship, knowledge of 
children, willingness to work were among 
the other requisites. 

The work has been guided through the 
medium of weekly conferences between the 
student teacher and the director of training, 
who is especially interested in the work. 
Careful and complete records have been 
kept on file. The records show that g1 
speech cases have been given help by stu- 
dent teachers during the first two years of 
the program. The children helped have 
been chosen from grades one through eight 
in our training schools. By the close of 
1933-1934, more than 135 cases had re- 
ceived aid. 

The data on the filed records, the reports 
from training school supervisors, the reac- 
tions from the parents, and, best of all, the 
evident changes in the children themselves 
argue for such a program. Children ask for 


1 Extracts are used in this article from reports b 
of the speech department at Eastern State Norma 


this training. One boy in junior high school 
has inquired several times this year when 
his speech teacher would be sent back to 
him. The boy has a serious speech handi- 
cap. He improved greatly with the help of 
his student teacher. 

This speech project, tried out in our train- 
ing schools for almost three years, has proved 
to be of such value that we should like to 
recommend it to other training schools in 
which the speech and education departments 
can coéperate on the project. Professor Karl 
Mundt, head of the speech department in 
our school, has given the foundational train- 
ing in speech necessary for this work. 

Miss Campbell, one of our student teach- 
ers of speech, has done excellent work with 
her cases. The article which follows pre- 
sents in her own words a résumé of her 
work last year. 

Wiuta LEsiie Garnet, 
Director of Training, and 
Head, Department of Education. 


REPORT ON A REMEDIAL SPEECH 
PROGRAM AS CARRIED ON FOR 
TWELVE WEEKS BY A STU- 
DENT TEACHER?! 


Since the World War, there has been de- 
veloped and strengthened in the minds of 
the American people a belief in the values 
of good speech. Educators are coming, 
more and more, to the realization that the 
time to start cultivating the art of speaking 
well is in the period given to elementary 
education. Eastern State Normal School, 


Miss Helen McCoin and Mr. Harold Buskrud, advanced students 
School in 1931-1933. 
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SPEECH TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


keeping pace with changing concepts in 
education, has developed a department of 
corrective speech. The work of this depart- 
ment has been carried on codperatively by 
the department of speech and the department 
of education. 

This corrective speech work has been con- 
ducted in both the Campus Training School 
and the Washington Training School. The 
persons who have worked with the children 
are advanced students at the Normal, who 
have had special training in public speaking. 
Certain of the speech students have been 
chosen to give a part of their practice teach- 
ing time to speech work. These students are 
selected by the head of the speech depart- 
ment and the director of training. As one 
of these student teachers, I undertook to give 
one-third of my practice time to the correc- 
tion of speech difficulties for a few children. 
No doubt the fact that I, too, had once suf- 
fered from a speech difficulty gave me some 

ersonal understanding of the task ahead. 
I had been bothered by a limited range of 
tone which I had overcome to a great extent 
by diligent effort. 

Before starting to work with the pupils, I 
did a great deal of reading from works of 
reliable authorities on speech difficulties. 
The Psychology of Speech, by Sara Stinch- 
field,* was of great help. In addition to us- 
ing this reference, I followed several basic 
texts on the correction of speech defects. 
For my basic texts I used Peppard, The Cor- 
rection of Speech Defects; Blanton and Blan- 
ton, Speech Training for Children; and 
Scripture and Jackson, Manual of Speech 
Exercises. 

Once a week I had a conference with 
Miss Garnett. At these meetings we dis- 
cussed the readings I had done, the case 
work of the past week, and my plans for 
the coming week. 

During the months of September, Octo- 
ber, and November, I worked with five chil- 
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dren requiring speech attention, spending 
twenty minutes a week with each. The first 
five-minute period of each lesson was given 
over to relaxation and breathing exercises. 
Then came drill on words and, finally, use 
of these words in sentences or poems. My 
system of records included a set of cards for 
each child. The personal data card con- 
tained a record of the age, ability, and back- 
ground of a given case. A second card 
contained a diagnosis of the pupil’s difh- 
culty. A third card contained my general 
plan of work. A record was kept on cards 
of the weekly progress made by each child. 
The first pupil to whom I gave aid was 
B. S., in the first grade. He was a high- 
strung, nervous child whose thoughts trav- 
eled too fast for clear articulation. His 
main difficulties were with the r and th 
sounds. We had eight lessons. The first 
two weeks we worked on the r sounds. 
He improved quite rapidly. At the end 
of the third week, we started to work on 
the th sound, which seemed to be the only 
outstanding difficulty he had left. At each 
lesson I would take up about five words 
containing this sound and give thorough 
drill on the words. I would show him how 
to form the word; then I would say it, and 
he would repeat it after me. At the be- 
ginning of each lesson, I would give a brief 
drill on the words of the previous week. 
Little improvement was made until he di- 
rected a conscious effort toward improve- 
ment; then a change for the better became 
very apparent. I was helped very greatly 
in my work by the codperation of the boy’s 
mother, who was enthusiastic about the un- 
dertaking and who helped by giving him a 
little drill each day on certain words. At 
the end of eight lessons, I felt confident that 
I could let him go without having him slip 
back into his bad habits, for he had begun 
his work at a responsive age and was ex- 
tremely proud of his improvement. 


1Stinchfield, Sara M., The Psychology of Speech. Boston: The Expression Company, 1928. 
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H. S., of the second grade, suffers from 
an extreme case of cleft palate which had 
affected his speech to such an extent that 
when he entered school his playmates were 
unable to understand him. He had under- 
gone a tonsillectomy. When he was given 
into my charge, he had had a year of speech 
work under another student teacher. Al- 
though he had an extreme abnormality, he 
was almost pathetic in his earnest desire to 
improve. He had the strongest will of any 
child with whom I have ever come in con- 
tact. This attitude was very helpful. 

He had difficulty with practically every 
letter in the alphabet; so my general aim 
was to improve all his vowel and consonant 
sounds. My specific aim was to work on 
the r, 1, sk, sh, st, n, and s sounds. We had 
eleven lessons. In our first lessons I gave 
nasality tests and exercises, and worked on 
voice consciousness to make him realize that 
the voice goes where one wishes it to go. 
Most of these nasality exercises were on the 
vowel sounds. I next began to work on r 
and sk sounds. He did improve on the 
former, but the sk sound was an obstacle 
which he could not surmount in the short 
time we had to give to it. We spent several 
lesson periods on the / sound. 

His room teacher gave me a list of s 
sounds which the pupils were having in their 
school work, and it was from our use of this 
list that we accidentally hit upon the method 
which was the key to our later success. We 
found that by working on the words which 
he had in class, we provided an opportunity 
for a carry-over of ideas. 

This boy is not yet within range of nor- 
mal speech. Indeed, he is far from it. But 
I believe that if the succeeding speech teach- 
ers will dwell on those combinations on 
which I worked, always getting their lists 
of words from his room teacher, the child 
will stand a fighting chance of some day 
being a normal speaker, or at least an un- 
derstandable one. He has already improved 


to such an extent that his schoolmates are 
complimenting him. [In January, 1935, | 
heard H. S. read. He is now in Grade 
Three and has another speech teacher. He 
read every word almost perfectly at the time 
of this reading. —W. L. Garnett.] 

W. W., in the fifth grade, was troubled 
with a lisp which had received attention in 
the past. His front teeth were spaced far 
apart. With the exception of a few lessons 
which were given over to rhythm work, we 
spent all of our time working on the 5 
sound, at the beginning, in the middle, and 
at the end positions in words. He made 
some improvement. 

B. L. was in the fourth grade. Her main 
difficulty was a slovenly manner of speak- 
ing, which was made worse by the fact that 
she had sucked her thumb when a child. 
My main objectives were to improve her 
articulation and her vowel sounds, and to 
slow down her rate of speaking. In addi- 
tion to breathing and relaxation exercises, 
I gave her lip gymnastics at every meeting, 
to make her lips more mobile. For the 
first few weeks I concentrated my attention 
on the vowels. I found that she responded 
much better when I put this drill in the form 
of a game. We had a few lessons on rhythm. 
In the last few lessons I had her read selec- 
tions from books and corrected her on 
enunciation and pronunciation. 

My work with B. L. was made much 
easier by the codperation of her mother, 
who had her read orally to her little brother. 
Her mother forced her to read very slowly. 
This irked B. L. at first, for she wanted to 
read as fast as her eyes could travel over 
the page; but later she slowed down in her 
reading and paid more attention to her ar- 
ticulatjon. In my opinion, best results will 
be gained with her in the future by con- 
tinuing the practice of having her read 
orally, making her conscious of her articula- 
tion and thus bringing about a clearer and 
more flexible manner of speaking. 
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SPEECH TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


B. K., a pupil of the second grade, had 
had a large tumor removed from the side 
of his face. This operation had caused a 
tightening of the muscles, which resulted in 
a slight impediment of speech. My general 
objective was to overcome the handicap of 
his tightened facial muscles and my specific 
objective was to work on the various sounds 
of the alphabet. In the four lessons with 
B. K., 1 worked on words which were a part 
of his daily class work, first on words con- 
taining the ” sound and later on some con- 
taining the s sound. The succeeding speech 
teacher would do well to consult B. K.’s 
teacher and give drill on those words which 
she is using in the daily class work. 

In my first three months of teaching I had 
worked on rhythm, pronunciation of vowels 
and consonants, enunciation, rate, and voice 
control with these cases. 

During the last week, I invited the moth- 
ers to visit us while we were having our 
speech lesson. Their responses were unani- 
mously favorable. Their helpful attitude and 
codperation gave me an increased feeling of 
confidence. We decided on the best plan 
of action for home drill for their children. 
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Each mother promised to give a little daily 
practice on words which I had listed for the 
correction of her child’s speech difficulty. 

I believe that if every speech teacher 
worked for a closer contact with the child’s 
parents, better results could be obtained. 
Since speech habits are largely acquired rela- 
tively early in life, the understanding co- 
operation of the parents should be enlisted. 
The work of the teacher of remedial speech 
cannot be effective without this vital co- 
operation. 

Our program of speech correction can be 
improved from our experience and careful 
observation. This program was made pos- 
sible through the codperation of the speech 
department, the education department, the 
training school supervisors, the parents, and 
the children. We wish we might give speech 
training to every child in South Dakota. 
The world would be a happier place in 
which to live if everyone spoke in a pleas- 
ing voice and tone, with distinct enuncia- 
tion. The world has many beautiful voices. 
Let us codperate to train their owners to 
speak correctly. 


Guapys CAMPBELL. 








THE LITERAL-MINDED OBSTACLE 


SyLvEsTER MANN 


Grade Instructor, Wanatah High School, Wanatah, Indiana 


I first became aware of literal-mindedness 
in a college Shakespeare course. The pro- 
fessor called attention to the words spoken 
by King Lear to his daughter Goneril as he 
measured out in literal terms the love of 
his daughters, based on the number of 
knights each would permit him to have 
when he stayed at their respective homes: 


I'll go with thee, 
Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty, 
And thou art twice her love. 


Without stopping to go into the academic 
argument of how far Lear’s literal-minded- 
ness contributed to his tragedy, it can be 
said that this trait is not generally found 
among the aged. But how common it is 
among the young! 

In my teaching I deal mainly with pupils 
whose ages range from 11 to 14 years. I 
find literal-mindedness so common that I 
believe it is a normal, natural condition of 
the mind at those years. I give the quota- 
tion from Shakespeare merely because it is 
an excellent example. Pupils having this 
condition of mind have to be dealt with 
accordingly. Such a condition of mind is 
unfortunate for persons of advanced ages, 
but it may be caused by senility. A nor- 
mally intelligent person is, of course, not 
literal-minded. The real tragedy occurs 
when the youngster does not develop beyond 
the literal-minded period. The low I. Q. 
of the United States as a whole offers some 
disturbing material for reflection by teach- 
ers on this point. 

The way old King Lear evaluated love 
was just about the way most of my pupils 


would do it. They do not grasp an abstrac- 
tion. It must be something material or at 
least accompanied by something material. 
They are more interested in things than in 
thoughts. One teacher described the con- 
dition as “muscle bound.” Yet I must 
guard myself and not give the impression 
that this is a hard and fast rule. It isn’t. 
Psychologists say the human personality is 
the opposite of hard and fast. You can gen- 
eralize and come to specific conclusions about 
it—and yet you can’t, either. 

For example, in teaching a reading lesson 
to fifth grade pupils one day, I used an ar- 
ticle about astronomy. It was the first time 
they had ever heard about the wonders of 
the heavens. The article described the com- 
parative sizes of the earth and sun. One 
line read: “It would take more than one 
hundred earths placed side by side to reach 
across its (the sun’s) diameter.” I empha- 
sized this line and repeated its content. 
One little girl raised her hand and said: 
“But you couldn’t get them (earths) up 
there.” I agreed, but added that zf—I em- 
phasized the word—if you could, such would 
be the case. I said we would just imagine 
we could. She then seemed to have some 
understanding. 

But a boy in the front seat raised his hand 
and said: “If is a mighty big word, Mr. 
Mann.” I agreed also with that. Where 
the boy had heard that remark I do not 
know. I do not think it was original with 
him. The amazing thing about it was that 
this boy was the slowest one in the class. He 
had not learned the trick of reading simple 
matter for children of his age. He could 
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not read aloud or understand the line I 
quoted. Because his progress did not coin- 
cide with that of the other children, he 
was a knotty discipline problem. Yet he 
made that significant remark. My pupils’ 
literal-mindedness will help me continue 
to realize my hope that they may never be- 
come aware how close they sometimes come 
to flooring me. 

The pupils easiest to teach are not as 
literal-minded as the average. However, 
they are by no means entirely free from the 
condition. Their world is still primarily a 
world of things. The difference is that the 
brighter ones can grasp an abstraction better 
than the average. 

This condition of mind has a definite and 
practical relation to everyday teaching. It 
isa constant challenge to the teacher to keep 
himself down to the level of his pupils. If 
this psychological condition—which, I re- 
peat, is normal—is forgotten, it is possible 
the testing period will show that the pupils 
have missed an unreasonable number of 
points. The reason is that it is so easy for 
the teacher to speak in metaphors and 
similes which are really abstractions beyond 
the comprehension of the pupils. 

It is easy to say, as some textbooks do, 
that the king of England is a figurehead. 
To mature people this has meaning, but 
to grade pupils it requires painstaking ex- 
planation to make it clear. After they do 
understand that the king has little official 
power, it is always a big task to answer 
the question they invariably ask: “But why 
have a king, then?” Or, as one seventh 
grade boy put it, “Why not have a dummy?” 
This boy was not trying to be “fresh” or 
tude. He is a little gentleman. Although 
intelligent, his difficulty is that he is literal- 
minded, too. One has to explain that the 
English people have always, for hundreds 
of years, had a king and they do not like 
to change. The foreign people over which 
England has control, like the Indians and 
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Australians, understand better that they are 
subjects of the king rather than of England 
or the prime minister. The king stands for 
the British Empire as the American flag 
stands for the United States. Also, the Eng- 
lish people enjoy the pomp and display of 
royalty, and they like to refer to themselves 
as the subjects of the king just as we like to 
refer to ourselves as citizens of the United 
States. 

Whenever I say, for example, that the 
railroads have done or are doing such and 
such, I find it advantageous to stop and ask: 
“Now, when I say the railroads do this, do 
I mean the ties and rails do it?” I am met 
with a chorus of “No’s.” It is as though they 
ask: “Could we be so dumb?” Yet if I do 
not ask the question, my experience makes 
me fear that too many pupils will imme- 
diately start to imagine ties and rails mov- 
ing around, and, since this is incredible, will 
lose interest and pay no attention. Memories 
of my own seventh and eighth grade period 
remind me that I was troubled when I first 
heard an expression such as, “The railroads 
are doing thus and so.” I was afflicted with 
literal-mindedness, too. I remember an 
eighth grade pupil, perhaps the brightest one 
of the group, who was annoyed when I re- 
ferred to the railroads as doing things. He 
questioned me and I explained that when 
I said the railroads did things, I meant the 
things were done by the people who had 
charge of the railroads. Then he nodded 
understandingly. 

I think that the most noticeable examples 
of the literal-minded obstacle appear in 
teaching geography. Unless constantly re- 
minded, the pupils are apt to hold to the 
conception that countries look just as they 
are colored and drawn on the map. Close 
attention is necessary also to avoid miscon- 
ception in the minds of the pupils concern- 
ing the size of countries because of different 
scale maps. It is now widely recognized 
that the best means for overcoming ob- 
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stacles in teaching geography is the use of 
pictures. Pictures are more literal than 
words. 

In teaching the tool subject of English, 
literal-mindedness sets up an obstacle by 
keeping the pupil from understanding why 
he studies it. The pupil asks: “What good 
will it do me? How will it help me get a 
job?” The answer is that no matter what 
one’s job is, one must express himself 
clearly. A candidate for a job may have 
to write a letter of application, but may 
lack the training in English necessary to 
write a good letter. 

On some pupils this immediately takes 
effect. But others still can’t see what it has 
to do with nouns and adverbs and the rest. 
Of course, here is where discipline and di- 
plomacy are required. Usually, at some 
time or other, the chance comes for the 
teacher to make clear the reason for study- 
ing English—a reason which is understand- 
able, at least, to a literal mind. In some 
class period a pupil may be asked a ques- 
tion; he will at first hesitate and then say: 
“I know, but I can’t say it.” That is the 
golden opportunity for the teacher to say: 
“That is why you study English—to say 
what you are thinking, to express yourself 
so that other people will know just exactly 
what you have in mind. You have a thought 
to express, but you can’t say it. The study 
of English will help you to say what you 
think.” Such explanation usually makes an 
impression and helps to overcome the literal- 
minded obstacle. The technicalities of gram- 
mar can be difficult to the literal mind be- 
cause a process of reasoning as well as drill 
is called into play, and care must be taken 
that the two shall not be in opposition to 
each other. 

For example, I was trying to explain 
prepositions to a seventh grade English class, 
how they introduce a phrase and show rela- 
tion between a noun or a pronoun in the 
phrase and some other word in the sentence. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


I read examples from the text while the class 
followed: 


The rabbit ran to the wood pile. 

The rabbit ran over the wood pile. 

The rabbit ran under the wood pile. 
A boy raised his hand and asked, earnestly 
and seriously, “But how can a rabbit run 
under a wood pile?” I could see by the 
expressions on a number of faces that they 
had the same question in mind. I first tried 
to explain that we were not concerned as to 
whether or not a rabbit could run under a 
wood pile—we were concerned with prepo- 
sitions. But that didn’t help much. I had 
to explain that it was possible for a rabbit 
to run under a wood pile by means of a 
tunnel, etc., etc. Thus, some satisfaction was 
gained. I felt I could hardly tell them that 
the question about a rabbit running under 
a wood pile had positively no place in the 
lesson. I tried to make them understand 
it had only a minor place. Had I ignored 
the question, it would have been hard to 
tell them that we are primarily concerned 
with the meaning of words. I emphasized 
that the sentence was only an example, but 
to answer the question I felt I had to point 
out that it was a logical one as to meaning 
as well as to grammar. 

In my seventh grade reading class I made 
out questions on “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” to be answered by the pupils as 
they read. In my opinion they did quite 
well with the poem. However, one of my 
questions turned out a dud, and it affords 
an excellent example of the operation of 
their literal minds when an attempt is made 
to have them study something beyond their 
years. We were dealing with the poem’s 
climax, in which Miles Standish admits he 
is too old to marry Priscilla, and says: “No 
man can gather cherries in Kent at the sea- 
son of Christmas.” One of my questions 
asked the meaning of this line. I didn’t get 
very far with the question. The pupils just 
could not understand what the cherries had 
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to do with it. I explained as best I could— 
gave examples, cited comparisons, and did 
everything I could think of, with little re- 
sult; they could not make much sense out of 
my talk. Either I failed properly to pre- 
sent the subject matter or the subject matter 
was beyond them. 

In the eighth grade we were reading John 
Boyle O’Reilly’s poem, “What is Good?” 
which dealt with such abstractions as order, 
truth, pleasure, equity. I believe good was 
derived from the moralizing and philosophy 
the poem suggested for the discussion which 
it was necessary for me to lead. But the ab- 
stractions were nevertheless troublesome to 
the eighth grade group. One of the boys 
even asked: “Mr. Mann, don’t you think 
this poem is too hard for us?” 

This matter of the literal mind is, of 
course, known to every teacher. Like all 
teaching problems, it is an individual one 
to be dealt with in each situation as it pre- 
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sents itself. The main point is that it does 
exist. 

Psychologists say the mind can be trained, 
that mental exercise is wholesome and neces- 
sary. In trying to get the pupils to think 
beyond their literal-minded tendency, an 
opportunity for such training is given. 
Whenever the teacher uses metaphors and 
similes or any expression of which a literal 
interpretation is possible, he must take care 
to explain. In this way new meanings can 
be revealed to the pupil outside of the ma- 
terial world in which he is so closely con- 
fined. His mind may be sharpened to a 
better understanding of the common ex- 
pressions of everyday life as he goes through 
that critical period from childhood to 
adulthood. With due regard to moder- 
ation, this requires that the teacher be con- 
scious of the matter in order to make the 
pupil conscious of the meaning beyond 


things. 
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THE CHRISTMAS UNIT 


Jim and I have been helping the art 
teacher write her report. In our school 
the art teacher directs the projects and ar- 
ticles made to illustrate the work done in 
other classes. The pupils of the fourth 
grade have made an Indian village with 
tepees, food cooking over fires, canoes, and 
other things that show that the children 
know all about how the Indians lived as 
described in the fourth grade readers. The 
murals that hang in the history room were 
made downstairs in the art department. 
All of the pupils made geography notebooks 
with decorative designs on the covers sug- 
gesting the particular part of the world 
each group was studying. The art teacher 
must know all about what the other teach- 
ers are teaching and must help the chil- 
dren make things to take upstairs as extra 
projects. This is called the “integrated cur- 
riculum.” In the seventh and eighth grades, 
the teacher gives out work sheets with di- 
rections and we can do the required prob- 
lems as fast as we wish. 

Jim and I, along with most of the eighth 
grade pupils, had finished all of the Christ- 
mas projects and we wondered how we 
were going to kill time for two whole pe- 
riods before vacation. Last year the art 
teacher let us go out-doors to play ball 
when we had finished our work, because 
she had read a book by John Dewey who 
said that boys and girls should have more 
free play. Sometimes, if there were several 
pupils ready to go out, she would come with 
us and leave the slow ones inside with the 
assistant. The office soon put a stop to this 
(maybe they had never heard of that fellow, 
John Dewey; anyhow, we got into trouble 
for going out and so did the art teacher). 


So, we went to class that day wonderin 
what we were going to do all period. There 
stood the teacher, with theme paper in 
hand, pointing to a bunch of questions on 
the board. The questions were all about 
things we had made for Christmas. We 
began to answer them and to laugh and 
joke and the teacher came back and said, 
“This place is too noisy for a test!” We 
told her we didn’t know it was a test; 
we thought it was fun. Then I began to 
study those questions again to sce what 
kind of a test this was. The questions 
were as follows: 


1. Did you make a silhouette on glass? 
Did you make a linoleum block? 

Did you make a Christmas card? 
What other articles did you make? 

2. Describe in detail the process by which 
you made these articles. Which was the 
most important step in the process? Why 
was it most important? 

3- How can you tell whether a so-called 
work of art is good? 

4. Name several uses for art in everyday life. 


The first question was easy to answer. 
I had not made a silhouette or linoleum 
block because I had made them last year. 
Everyone in the eighth grade made a 
Christmas card. We were learning about 
triolets in poetry and literature, so the 
teacher made us write an original triolet 
appropriate for a greeting card. Then the 
art teacher made us design a card and 
print the triolets in our best lettering. She 
is very particular about free-hand letter- 
ing. I made a snow scene on a card and 
handed it in. The art teacher returned it 
saying that the lettering was fair but the 
design was mediocre—which means not 
so good. I took another piece of paper 
and drew a street lamp, just one, with 
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yellow and orange rays of light that spelled 
out “Noel.” The art teacher took one look 
at it and put it into the file box. I know 
that next year she will show it to the 
dass and the pupils will know that I was 
some designer. 

My real craft problem this year was 
worked out by Jim and me together. We 
made copper blotter corners and a letter 
opener for the literature teacher. First we 
decided how big to make the corners and 
then we made paper patterns until we 
had a shape that suited and a good triangu- 
lar design that filled the space and could 
be worked out in metal. Then we traced 
the design on the metal and painted the 
light spaces with black enamel. When 
this was dry we put the pieces into acid 
until the unprotected areas were eaten down 
by the acid. Then we removed the enamel 
and polished the copper. I think the most 
important step in the process of making 
metal objects is the painting with enamel, 
because this paint protects the high parts 
of the design, but Jim thinks that the acid 
bath is the most important because it eats 
away the metal and you must know the 
correct moment to remove it so that the 
design will be just right. 

The next question was harder. The art 
teacher says that there are three kinds of 
learnings in school—skills, attitudes, and 
understandings. She tests our skill by 
observing our craft work or our lettering, 
or whatever we are making. Attitudes 
mean how we feel about our work, whether 
we do more than the requirements, how 
we take care of the equipment, how we 
clean up, and how much we like beau- 
tiful designs and sunsets and things like 
that. This question may be a catch ques- 
tion to see whether we’d say a so-called 
work of art was good if we liked it or 
had a feeling it was beautiful (like the man 
who felt a tickling sensation at the back 
of his neck whenever he saw something 


really nice). On the other hand, the teacher 
may want us to explain that a good design 
must have good spacing, balance, sym- 
metry, dark and light areas, and other quali- 
ties of art structure. 

The last question was an old one and 
we are all tired of answering it. I un- 
derstand that art is used in every line of 
industry and business and in the home 
and in city planning, but I have written 
a long list many times and the teacher 
ought to know what I think. 

After school Jim and I went to the art 
room and offered to clean up. We keep 
the sink clean and wash the paint pans 
because the teacher says we are the best 
pan-washers in the school. This time the 
teacher was working on a pile of papers 
and asked us to help her. She was tabulat- 
ing the answers to the first question about 
what the pupils had made. We read the 
answers and she listed the articles and 
checked each one every time it was men- 
tioned. We did the same for answers to 
the other questions. As we have two hun- 
dred and twenty pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades, we had a lot of papers to 
go through. We learned that the report 
to the office must contain a list of all craft 
articles made this year and the cost of 
each. Even art teachers must know how 
much things are costing in their depart- 
ments. 

The next day we helped give out 
work to the other pupils. The teacher 
wanted them to work out percentages for 
the report. There was much groaning over 
this and one boy asked whether this were 
an art class or an arithmetic class, but 
the teacher just said that this was a signi- 
ficant aspect of the environment, so we had 
to smile and look as if we really understood 
what that meant. After these percentages 
had been worked out, the art teacher took 
our work up to the arithmetic teacher 
to show her how well we could do per- 
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Twenty per cent of us did not answer 
this question—a fact that demonstrates that 
others were afraid of a catch question, too. 
Fifty-nine per cent answered that a per- 
son can feel that a thing is beautiful. The 
art teacher said that we can not always 
say why we like or dislike a thing. How- 
ever, she said that everything that is beau- 
tiful can be analyzed in terms of prin- 
ciples or laws of art structure and that 
she was pleased that the pupils remem- 
bered them. More than half of us men- 
tioned neatness as a good quality because 
we have it drilled into us all the time. 
Seventy-five per cent of the pupils men- 
tioned color, which pleased the teacher very 
much. 

Table III shows that the pupils were not 
using their heads. We know how art is 
related to everyday life but we are tired 
of answering this question. Only thirty- 
four items were mentioned at this time. 
Group 9 reported on art as a means of 
expression through drawing, painting, and 
designing; they also mentioned architec- 
ture, home art, sculpture, show cards, books, 
metal work, gardens, furniture, and Christ- 
mas cards. They were the only group to 
mention gifts to any extent, although we 
have been making gifts for many weeks. 
With the exception of drawing and paint- 
ing, advertising had the largest number 
of mentions in Group 16. These people 
can do fine lettering and they like to 
make posters and lay out designs. This 
group mentioned about the same items as 
the others and added flower arrangement 
and Christmas tree decorations, which the 
teacher thought was pretty good. Group 
18 showed their displeasure in this test 
by few mentions and low percentages in 
all cases excepting clothing, home art, and 
advertising. These pupils like problems in 
these subjects. In the opinion of the 
teacher, the pupils were in such a hurry 
to work on their silhouettes and other un- 
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finished business that they did not take 
time for the written lesson. This group 
added silverware, textiles, and church win- 
dows to the list. Group 20 is a good group 
but they did not show up well in this list. 
Home art received the largest number of 
mentions with drawing, architecture, and 
gifts trailing along for second place. They 
mentioned theatre art and automobile de- 
sign, both of which have been on similar 
lists before. This group made a pretty 
poor showing in this test. Our group, No. 
22, did not work very hard on this ques- 
tion but we made a better showing than 
some of the others. Fifty per cent men- 
tioned art in relation to school work, as 
we use art in nearly every class, making 
illustrations, or borders for pages of writ- 
ing or spacing of several diagrams or fig- 
ures on a page. Six of us mentioned 
draughting because we like to do that. 
We also remembered jewelry and portrait 
painting. 

All of the items at the top of the list 
were mentioned by some pupils in each 
group. These are the most common of 
the items usually mentioned in a writ- 
ten lesson of this kind. No one in our 
group mentioned advertising or posters or 
Christmas cards. ‘The art teacher said that 
in general pupils usually mention the items 
in which they are most interested and in 
this way she finds out a lot about our 
likes and dislikes. It seems to us that this 
is a lot of work and trouble to go to just 
to find out something we could tell her 
ourselves. 

The art teacher reported that the Christ- 
mas projects were interesting to the chil- 
dren and were done with a fair degree 
of skill. The pupils seem to be acquiring 
some ability to judge the worth of art 
objects and commodities and the necessity 
for making wise choices is felt. The re- 
ports on the function of art seem to be col- 
ored by seasonal activity. This means that 
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we were too busy making gifts to answer 
the question to the best of our ability. 
Jim and I helped type the report and 
it looked very nice. It told the Superin- 
tendent about this unit of work. First we 
made something for Christmas. That took 


credit in arithmetic. 
how many articles were made in the 


skill. Then we explained how we made 
it, so that the teacher knew that we un- 
derstood what we were doing. Then we 
worked out tables and _ percentages for 
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dasses. The test papers show our skill 

in writing, what we think about art, and 

our ability to use composition in expres- 

sion. That is for the English teacher. The 

Superintendent ought to have a pretty good 

idea of what we have been doing in school 

these last few weeks. 

CaTHERINE Boyp CatnHoun,} 

Greenville Woman’s College of 

Furman University, 

Greenville, S. C. 


WRITING AN EXPOSITORY THEME 


The outline that follows shows how a 
unit of work in English was carried out in 
Grades 7 and 8. The approximate time 
used for this unit was seven periods of 45 
minutes each. 


I, Objectives. 
A. General. 

1. To teach children how to gather ma- 
terial for an essay. 

2. To teach children how to organize ma- 
terial. 

3. To teach children how to present ma- 
terial. 

a. Clearly to reader or listener. 
b. In an interesting manner. 
B. Specific. 

1. To bring before pupils worthy Ameri- 
can citizens of the past and present, to 
show their accomplishments, pointing 
out how these are related to their ideals 
and ambitions. 

2. To write a composition on any subject 
relating to “Ideals.” 


Il. Procedure. 
A. First day. 

1. Mounted pictures (of prominent, popu- 
lar, and ordinary Americans from va- 
riety of fields) displayed before the class 
period so as to arouse interest (later 
placed on bulletin board). 

2. Discussion in which certain pictures 
are identified and such questions as 
these asked: 

a. Why is he well known? 
b. What deeds did he accomplish? Is 
it for his deeds or for his character 
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that he is noted? Are the two 

separable? 
c. Is he an ideal citizen? 

This brought out discussion of mean- 
ing of term; dictionary was con- 
sulted, and suggestion made that 
library might have further informa- 
tion to make meaning clearer. 

3. In conclusion, questions of this type 
were answered: 

a. Which ones stand out for their char- 
acter? Which for their deeds? 

b. Which fields are represented (litera- 
ture, politics, history, science)? 

c. Does it matter what calling in life 
we have? 

d. What American do you admire most? 

4. Assignment. Decide upon a person 
you admire. Through reading or ob- 
servation, determine what his ideals 
are. Prepare reports orally, planning 
to tell us about these people as if you 
are introducing to the class a personal 
friend or hero (avoid the facts of their 
lives). Caution class in regard to aim 
in assignment and emphasize the point 
that person admired need not be a spec- 
tacular individual. 

B. Second day. 

1. Review meaning of term “ideal.” Men- 
tion one of your ideals. 

2. What in organizations or societies are 
akin to the ideals of an individual? 
(Character or constitution? ) 

3. How are ideals related to our actions? 
To our thoughts? To our character? 

4. Can you mention a case where a high 
ideal you hold kept you back from a 
wrong deed? Can you give an illus- 
tration of this from literature or history? 

5. Do you usually think before you act, 
or do you act on impulse? 

6. Who are more likely to achieve—those 
with ideals or those without principles? 

7. Is it an easy task to determine a per- 
son’s ideals? 

8. May we also have false ideals? How? 
Name some. [Illustrate from personal 
experiences you have had. 

g. Brief reports on assignment, “Ideals of 
Individuals.” 

10. Some of the persons introduced were: 
Helen Keller, Admiral Byrd, Charles 
Lindbergh, Theodore Roosevelt, Abra- 


1Formerly director of School of Creative Education, Seattle, Wash. 
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ham Lincoln, George Washington, 
Father, Mother, Boy Scout. 

Ideals listed on blackboard as they are 
suggested: 


Mental ability Modesty 
Ambition Tolerance 
Thrift Physical ability 
Courage Sense of humor 
Cleanliness Determination 
Reverence Personality 
Dependability Education 
Knowledge Charity 
Confidence Patience 
Cheerfulness Success 
Loyalty Patriotism 
Courtesy Popularity 
Consideration Discretion 
Helpfulness Service 
Obedience Simplicity 
Straightforwardness _ Intelligence 


12. How may we attain our ideals? 


C. Third day. 


I. 


Have these quotations on the board: 
a. “The greatest gift to nations is the 
gift of upright men.” 
—Beecher 
b. “The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities of 
men, 
The more we feel the high stern- 
featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with 
mental praise me 
But finding amplest recompense 
In life’s ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and un- 
wasted days.” 
—Lowell 
c. “Let every man remember that to 
violate the law is to trample on the 
blood of his father and to tear the 
character of his own and his chil- 
dren’s liberty.” 
—A. Lincoln 


Read and discuss quotations individually. 
Discuss possible ideas for posters that 
might illustrate the points of the quota- 
tions (pictures or drawings or other origi- 
nal devices may be used). Show poster 


illustrating Lincoln’s quotation. 


Discuss 


artist’s purpose, clearness, etc. 


2. Read magazine article, “We have lost 


interest in being prepared for cannon 
fodder” (speech of undergraduate who 
addressed the Disarmament Confer. 
ence). What ideal may we draw from 
this speech? (World peace.) 


. What did Emerson have in mind when 


he said a man’s greatness is measured 
by his service to mankind? 


. Was Matthew Arnold’s criticism of 


America just when he went back to Eng. 
land shaking his head and saying, “Life 
is not a getting and a having; life is a 
growing and becoming”? 


D. Fourth day. 
1. Members explain ideas of posters. Class 


choose best in each group. These are 
exhibited on the bulletin board. 


. Think of the various phases of life 


which the ideal citizen must develop. 
Use list of ideals as guide to get big 
groupings. Suggestions given by class: 
a. Home life. 

b. School life. 

c. Recreational life. 

d. Political life. 

e. Business life. 

f. Social life. 

Illustrations from literature, history, or 
personal experiences of the development 
of phases listed. 


. One member of class brought in the 


following quotation and it was inter- 
preted and discussed quite fully: 


“When wealth is lost, nothing is lost, 
When health is lost, something is lost, 
When character is lost, everything is 

lost.” 
—Anonymous 


E. Fifth day. 
1. Reading of models to stimulate think- 


ing and to illustrate concrete presenta- 

tions of effective methods of organizing 

materials: 

a. The American Boy, Theodore Roose- 
velt (politician) 

b. A Man’s Most Precious Possession, 
Lew Sarett (poet) 

c. The Definition of a Gentleman, 
Cardinal Newman (clergyman) 

In reading, teacher stresses words and 

phrases that emphasize the topic under 
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discussion, and indicates the progress 
of the exposition. 

2. After each reading have an analysis of 
the author’s purpose and method. 
Discuss such points as: 

a. How has the purpose directed the 
choice of material? 

b. How does the content contribute to 
the fulfillment of the purpose? 

c. Consider matters that aid the pur- 
pose of clearness. 
(1) The use of connecting words. 
(2) The sentences that show the 

trend of the discussion. 
3. Realization of: 
a. Unity, emphasis, coherence. 
b. Methods of development. 
(1) Narrative and chronological. 
(2) Descriptive and logical. 
c. Importance of 
(1) Topic sentence. 
(2) Good ending sentence. 


F. Sixth day. 


1. Inform class that we are to write a 
theme on “My Ideals” and explain 
fully just what that title means (every- 
one does not have similar ideals). 
(Note: In the particular unit worked 
out the essay was for entry in the con- 
test conducted by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and was entitled, 
“My Ideals of an American Citizen”.) 
Review of some of the points brought 
out in previous lesson regarding ex- 
pository writing (realization that a 
thought process is involved). 

2. Writing. Have each individual mem- 
ber of the class jot down ideas which 
will be most effective in developing his 
purpose, regardless of order or connec- 
tion; think through whole problem; 
group ideas related in thought, and 
arrange them so that the explanation 
grows intelligently. 


G. Seventh day. 


1. Individual reading and self-evaluation 
of essays using the following questions 
as self-helps: 

a. What is my purpose? 
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b. Have I made my purpose clear to 
my listeners early in my composition? 

c. Have I chosen definite details to 
bring out my purpose? 

d. Have I made clear to my listeners 
every change to a new topic? 

e. Have I grouped together everything 
related to the same topic? 

f. Does my whole explanation grow in 
harmony with my purpose? 


2. Group work. Same procedure as indi- 


vidual work. Suggestions for revision. 
Best in each group selected by vote. 
Five best read to entire class and voted 
upon. Final drafts written during pen- 
manship period. 


III. Materials. 


by aD > 


. Pictures of well-known citizens: Byrd, 


Franklin, Hughes, Keller, Roosevelt. 


. Quotations. 
. Magazine article—speech of college stu-, 


dent to Disarmament Conference. 


. Reading material. 


1. Junior High School Literature, Bk. II. 

. Heroes of Today, Parkman. 

. Heroines of Service, Parkman. 

. Famous Leaders of Industry, Wild- 
man. 

. Master Builders, Wade. 

. Great Stone Face, Hawthorne. 

. America at Work, Husband. 

. Workaday Heroes, Fraser. 

. Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 

. Story of My Life, Keller. 


> WN 
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IV. Essentials. 


aeTZOQ Mmoow> 


. Skill in gathering factual material. 

. Skill in organization of material. 

. Skill in oral and written presentations. 
. Ability to judge character. 


Recognition of ideals. 
Growing familiarity with American 
leaders. 


. Giving of courteous attention to others. 
. Giving kind and constructive criticism. 
. Skill in the use of the dictionary. 

. Practice in use of ideals in school life. 


Marcaret McCartuy, 
Thomas Jefferson School No. 1, 
Passaic, N. J. 
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TEACHING CONTROVERSIAL 
ISSUES 


There are two schools of thought among 
leading educators of the day with reference 
to the teaching of such present-day issues as 
fascism, communism, socialism, and many 
other controversial matters in the social, 
economic, and industrial life of society. One 
school holds that we should teach the young 
to believe in the present official social order 
and prejudice them against anything else. 
They go on the theory that “whatever is is 
right.” They believe the youth should be 
indoctrinated to accept the status quo. They 
say we should avoid controversial issues in 
the school, and leave them for the adults of 
the community to settle. They hold that 
the best preparation we can give the chil- 
dren of today to enable them to solve prop- 
erly the issues of tomorrow is to show them 
clearly how the present civilization has 
grown, step by step, from the past. With 
this point of view they will be in the most 
favorable position for successfully attacking 
the problems of today and tomorrow. 

The other school says the school should 
play a part in the solution of present and 
future problems, and should not concern 
itself merely with what is past. They hold 
that educators should play a prominent part 
in shaping the changes in the social order. 
They hold that qualified educators should 
decide the changes desirable for the future, 
and that the schools should then train the 
pupils to this point of view. It is also a 
program of indoctrination. In this case the 
desire is to indoctrinate the children into 
the new ways of the new social order which 
the educators desire to promote. These 
latter educators feel that the consideration 
of present-day issues is therefore of much 
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more importance than the study of pas 
history. 

It is entirely probable that both these ex. 
treme views are in error. Fortunately we 
are not compelled to choose between the 
two alternatives. A broad view of the sit. 
uation would hold that educators are merely 
one of many groups which are interested 
in, and which should have a voice in, » 
serious a matter as determining changes in 
the social order. It would be most pre. 
sumptuous for educators to claim to them. 
selves this function, or even the leadership 
among all the groups concerned. Poets, 
dramatists, philosophers, scientists, religious 
teachers, professional, industrial, and bus: 
ness leaders, novelists, artists, biographers, 
lawyers, engineers, architects, statesmen, 
politicians, merchants, salesmen, bankers, 
business men, artisans, tradesmen, work- 
men, and many other groups in our body 
politic, as well as many individual leaders 
and individual citizens, should have a voice 
in the determination of such a vital matter 
as changes in the social order. 

However, this matter is so important that 
probably the school should do something 
(not everything) about it. It is probably 
not sufficient that the school concern itself 
about how the present has come out of the 
past. It, in all probability, should also con- 
cern itself about the present and the future 
to some extent. Now, what can the schools 
do which would seem to give promise of 
help in this situation? 

Possibly the most appropriate thing the 
schools can do, in addition to teaching how 
the present has come from the past, largely 
excluding controversial issues, is to give the 
pupils training in critical thinking on pres 
ent-day problems. Let us emphasize think- 
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ing rather than memorizing in the school 
of today. Let the children sense the value 
of suspended judgment until all the evi- 
dence is in. Let them check their results 
by scientific measures. Let them acquire the 
habit of an open mind and a thorough re- 
spect for the scientific truth when scientifi- 
cally arrived at. Let them absorb the 
scientific attitude and the scientific spirit. 
Let them learn to distinguish between 
scientifically established fact and plausible 
opinion or rhetorical flourish. Let them be- 
ware of propaganda of all sorts and be 
guided solely by established facts and princi- 
ples. Let them be ready to yield a point 
whenever it is scientifically demonstrated to 
be in error, and always have an eye to sane 
progress. If the teacher sees that both sides 
of all controversial issues have a fair chance 
of presentation, that the children critically 
examine the facts and make their own judg- 
ments, in accordance with scientific proce- 
dure, she will probably be making her best 
contribution to the solution of present and 
future issues. We can not indoctrinate on 
controversial issues. We might be wrong. 

We need to give careful attention to how 
our present civilization has evolved from 
the earliest stages of human society. We 
need to transmit to the oncoming genera- 
tion the great social heritage which the his- 
tory of mankind has bequeathed to it. But 
we are also interested in the evolution of 
the social order, and in fitting our pupils 
in the best possible way to help in the solu- 
tion of current and future problems. It 
would seem that an adequate transmission 
of the social heritage and a training in criti- 
cal scientific thinking give greatest promise 
of meeting this need. 

F. M. Unperwoop. 


THE SACRED COWS MUST GO 


Arithmetic has been like the weather, 
subject to much complaint but no real re- 
form. Superintendent Bénézet of Manches- 
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ter, New Hampshire, however, is doing 
something about it. The report of his ex- 
periment, which is appearing in installments 
in the Journal of the National Education 
Association, may mark the end of an era. 

Ciphering has always been a popular in- 
door sport—for schoolmasters. It lends it- 
self so admirably to dosing. “Do these ten 
‘examples’ for tomorrow; class dismissed.” 
It fitted into Lancastrian mass education by 
drill perfectly and it shares with penman- 
ship and spelling today the doubtful honor 
of affording the easiest opportunity to put 
the pupils through their paces. It lends 
itself particularly well to textbook making, 
including practice tests, work books, etc., 
as well as to examinations, not to mention 
standard tests. For several generations pro- 
motion in the graded system has largely 
depended upon it. In a word, arithmetic 
has been privileged. 

The Manchester Experiment bids fair to 
change all that. Pupils who begin regular 
work in arithmetic in the sixth grade equal 
or excel those who have drilled on tables, 
combinations, and what not for three and 
a half years. Meanwhile, they show marked 
superiority in other activities, notably, Eng- 
lish expression. And the experiment has 
only begun. Superintendent Bénézet evi- 
dently believes that arithmetic as a subject 
may well be deferred at least another year. 

What a commotion in the valley of dry 
bones that would stir up! How the college 
professors who have produced arithmetic 
texts for children of the primary and 
intermediate grades would cry out! What 
incredulity, what indignation, what deter- 
mination to sift this matter to the bottom 
and find the fallacy! What a storm would 
arise! Naturally the publishers would be 
interested. Parents would protest—they 
were taught their tables when they were 
only seven or eight, weren’t they? Then 
there is our old friend mental discipline. 
The chances are he would be appealed to 
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as he has been so many times before when 
one of the old-line formal subjects was slip- 
ping. 

But, of course, we must be scientific! If 
the fact is that school pupils can learn just 
as well or better in one year what they have 
been spending three or four years upon, 
then surely all men of open minds will 
favor the new plan. The evidence seems 
likely to be convincing. An outstanding 
scientific student of the teaching of arith- 
metic and of educational measurement su- 
perintended the testing of the pupils in the 
Manchester Experiment. There would seem 
to be no loophole there. The future for 
the number racket looks dark. The educa- 
tional scientists seem about to be hoisted by 
their own petard. Possibly after all science 
is only refined common sense. And com- 
mon sense has been urging for a long time 
that school children were wasting time on 
arithmetic. It remained for Bénézet of 
Manchester to prove it. More power to 
him! 


J.F.H. 


CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION 
IN NEW YORK 

The first conference of supervisors and 
directors of instruction in the elementary 
schools of the State of New York was held 
in Albany, May 24-25, 1935. In addition to 
twenty members of the Education Depart- 
ment staff there were 83 delegates in at- 
tendance from city, village, and central 
school districts. Comprising the delegates 
were: I2 superintendents, 2 assistant super- 
intendents, 15 principals, 1 educational sec- 
retary, 17 directors and assistant directors, 
35 supervisors, 3 special subject teachers. 
Of the 83, twenty-three represented special 
subject fields. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
bring supervisors and directors of instruc- 
tion together to consider through round- 
table discussion their common problems 
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and to determine those issues which might 
profitably be studied or explored through 
the organized efforts of those concerned, 
The discussions were purposely exploratory, 
The intent of the conference was to visual. 
ize a long term program. 

Among the questions considered by the 
conference were: 

1. Problems confronting supervisors in 
their respective positions. Among the prob- 
lems presented and briefly discussed were: 


1. The supervisor’s responsibility in curricu- 
lum making. 

2. The division of the supervisor’s time be- 
tween classroom visitation and office work. 

3. An adequate program for four- and five. 
year-old children. 

4. The adjustment of school to the disabili- 
ties of children. 

5. How should supervision be provided in 
the smaller schools where there are no special 
supervisors? 

6. The supervisor’s responsibility in the 
home-school relationship. 

7. The function of supervision in develop- 
ing desirable practices as to grade placement 
and promotion. 

8. The extent to which training-of-teachers- 
in-service is a function of supervision. 

g. Should there be a better unification of 
the educational philosophy controlling the ele- 
mentary and the junior high school? 

10. The shift of curriculum emphasis from 
subject matter to the general all-round growth 
of the child. 

11. In view of the increasing demand being 
made upon teachers, what attention should be 
given to the teacher’s load? 


2. Phases of the instructional program 
that should receive state-wide emphasis dur- 
ing the ensuing year. In introducing the 
discussion Assistant Commissioner Morri- 
son reviewed the work of the Superintend- 
ents’ Committee on Elementary Education 
and of the Principals’ Committee on Edu- 
cational Progress. He referred to the reports 
on Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Edu- 
cation as an attempt to define the philosophy 
of New York’s elementary schools. After 
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reviewing briefly the projects now under 
way by the Superintendents’ Committee on 
Elementary Education and the Principals’ 
Committee on Education Progress, he in- 
yited discussion as to the next steps in a 
state-wide program. Among the issues pro- 
posed for study were: 


1. The working relationships of all super- 
visory officers. 

2. The responsibility of supervisors for de- 
veloping the guidance function in elementary 
schools. 

3. Experiences for children that should be 
developed within the school; and outside social 
experiences that should be utilized by the 
school. 

4. What should a teacher know about her 
pupils? 

5. How can we best evaluate the program 
desired in elementary schools? 


3. The working relationships of general 
and special supervisors. Among the issues 


‘considered were: 


1. How can these two contribute to the in- 
tegration of a child’s program? 

2. Should the subject specialist be a super- 
visor, a teacher, or a consultant? 

3. In the special subject field, what differen- 
tiation should be made between supervisor 
and teacher? 


Reports of progress from state syllabus 
revision committees were given. 

Problems which emerged from the con- 
ference were proposed for further study 
and will serve as a basis for the next year’s 
conference discussion. 

New York Strate Epucation, 
October, 1935. 


GETTING COOPERATION OF 
PARENTS 


The school authorities of Princeton, Illi- 
nois, under the leadership of Superintend- 
ent George O. Smith, are making an ef- 
fort to reach parents with more significant 
reports of the progress of pupils. A recent 
letter sent out by the superintendent with 
a mimeographed form of report follows: 
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Dear Parent: 

This is a new form of report to parents for 
children in grades one to five. It is very dif- 
ferent from what you have been used to re- 
ceiving. We are offering it to you, because 
we believe it gives you a better picture of the 
whole child. We hope you will like it for 
this reason. 

You will note that we try to tell in this 
report whether your child is making satisfac- 
tory progress in the development of his char- 
acter and in his regular school studies. It aims 
also to tell you whether he is adapting himself 
socially, ic., whether he is growing to be a 
good citizen, one of the most important ob- 
jectives in American Education. We think it 
will tell you more definitely than the old re- 
port about his work in the regular school 
subjects. 

Please note that this is an individual report, 
i.e., the pupil’s progress is measured in terms 
of his or her own ability and willingness 
rather than in terms of what some other child 
is doing. Isn’t this a good thing? 

Where progress is wholly satisfactory, a 
check mark appears opposite the various 
habits, attitudes, and studies. This indicates 
that, so far as we are able to judge, there is 
no cause for concern on the part of the parent. 
Any notation under “Commendable Achieve- 
ment” indicates a sustained and unusual effort 
and accomplishment. As the term implies, 
the teacher has noted under “Greatest Need 
for Improvement” only those matters which 
indicate fundamental weaknesses and call for 
such remedial measures as both the home and 
school can provide. Both must work together 
in this respect. 

Wherever there is an omission, i.e., where 
items are neither checked nor otherwise com- 
mented upon, you may understand that the 
teachers think best that no report on this item 
should be made at this time. Unusual 
strengths should be commended and weak- 
nesses should be repaired as it ?s only, through 
such processes that the child may learn to live 
happily in the present as well as the future. 

Would you please tell us what you think 
of this report by writing us a note and send- 
ing it by your child to school? If you prefer 
to have a report the same as the one used 
last year, please let us know. We earnestly 
solicit your continued coéperation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Superintendent of Schools. 








PRINCETON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
REPORT TO PARENTS 
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MORAL AND SOCIAL LIVING 


Satisfactory Progress in —— 


ATTITUDE TOWARD AND ABILITY 


IN SCHOOL WORK 


Satisfactory Progress in eee 








INTERESTS 
Growing mental curiosity 
Showing joy in work and play 
CoNnFIDENCE 
Ability to work independently 
Work Hasits aND ATTITUDES 
Beginning work promptly 
Keeping at work until done 
Finishing work in time allotted 
Choosing additional work 
Using materials rightly 
Orderliness in work 
SELF-CONTROL 
Allowing others to speak without 
interruption 


Giving attention while member of 


an audience 
Respecting others’ property 
Talking and laughing quietly 
Co6PERATION 
Working well within group 
Contributing service to group 
Receiving from others thankfully 
CourTEsy 
Increasing good manners in actions 
and speech 
CreaTIVE ABILITY 
Growing keenness in observation 


Expressing thoughts in new patterns |... . 


Heattu Hasits 
Walking and sitting correctly 
Attending to self independently 








READING 
Mechanics of reading 
Speed and comprehension 
LANGUAGE 
Speech 
Pitch of the voice 
Enunciation 
Pronunciation 
English 
Oral composition 
Written composition 
Literature 
The library habit 


Growing taste in selection of 


books 
Mechanics of written language 
Handwriting 
Spelling 
Punctuation 
ARITHMETIC 
Skill in fundamentals 
Problem solving 


.| Puysicat StupiEs 


Physiology 

Nature Study 

Science 
Socrat StupiEs 

History 

Geography 
ArT 


..| Music 
.| Paysicat EpucaTION 
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Greasest Mead of Tanprowement:: .............. cece cece ccccececnceenccecscnscneens 





To the parent or guardian: Please return this report promptly. The next report will be 
attached to this one for purposes of comparison. At the end of the year the cumulative 
report will furnish you with a picture of your child’s development during this period. 

Half-days present ........ Times tardy .....-- 
Signature of Parent ..............202eeeeee cere’ 


School in session (days) .......... 
Half-days absent ............. 
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FURTHER REPORTS OF THE COM- tion.” There is no escape from the responsi- 
MISSION ON THE SOCIAL bility. The collectivist character of indus- 
STUDIES trial society must be recognized and positive 
The extensive program of the Commission efforts made to reconstruct our institutions 
on the Social Studies of the American His- so as to fit them to serve the deeper needs 
torical Association moves on toward com- of the masses of the people. 
pletion. Several volumes by individual Professor Newlon? treats of the functions 
members of the Commission are now avail- of the school administrator as mediator be- 
able. It is apparent that no definite guidance _ tween school and society. On the one hand, 
for school authorities in devising courses of it is his duty to interpret society to the 
study or for writers in preparing textbook schools and, on the other, to interpret the 
and other materials will be offered. Instead schools to society. In short, he should 
the Commission contents itself with setting largely provide the educational statesman- 
up general ideals and presenting discussions ship called for by Counts. How far short 
of the larger issues involved. No such wide- of this educational administration has fre- 
spread influence of the work of this Com- quently fallen he frankly admits. But now 
mission will, therefore, be easily traceable as__ the need is greater than ever before. School 
was the case in regard to the previous re- superintendents and other general adminis- 
ports of the Association. trators must rise to meet it. What this re- 
With the aid of a considerable group of quires in personal fitness, scholarship, and 
collaborators, Professor Counts’ has brought devotion he makes evident. This volume 
together a mass of facts bearing upon the should do much to change the trend of 
relations of schools and society. His main school administration, which in recent dec- 
contention is that educators as men of action ades has shown a decided tendency toward 
must undertake to interpret the history of mere business management. 
their time and organize educational pro- Professor Curti* deals with personalities. 
grams suited to it. As a whole, then, this He traces the history of American education 
volume is a survey of current social prob- as it has entered into the life and work of 
lems, problems of the family, the national a few great leaders, among them Horace 
_.|peconomy, health, recreation, and the like. Mann, Henry Barnard, Booker T. Wash- 
_|f As such it is a tremendous challenge to ington, William T. Harris, Bishop Spalding, 
educational statesmanship. If schools are Francis W. Parker, G. Stanley Hall, Edward 
not simply to transmit the culture of the L. Thorndike, and John Dewey. In keeping 
past but actually attempt to improve the with the general purpose of the Commission, 
“ social order by anticipating the future, then. he has emphasized throughout the social 
*: this volume will prove invaluable in sug- ideals of the leaders and has sought to show 
id, poesting the improvements needed. In the their bearings upon their activities. This is 
concluding chapters the issue is strongly a new approach and highly edifying. We 
pressed home. “Education is a form of ac- are helped to see both how the educator was 


a he Social Foundations of Education. By George S. Counts. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
3 Educational Administration as Social Policy. By Jesse H. Newlon. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
The Social Ideals of American Educators. By Merle Curti. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 
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of his time and how in seeking to improve 
education he found himself in conflict with 
social forces he could not control. No one 
after an attentive reading of this stimulating 
book will ever be likely to talk or write of 
education as something apart from society. 
Educational reconstruction and social recon- 
struction must go along together. 

The special assignment of Dr. Bowman* 
and his collaborator was to show how geog- 
raphy serves social science. It has a human 
as well as a physical point of view and offers 
the greatest opportunity for complete re- 
gional synthesis. How it may do this is 
abundantly illustrated. The author identi- 
fies himself with no single school of geog- 
raphy teaching but recognizes the value of 
diversity. His findings are supplemented 
with a sketch of contemporary practices in 
geography teaching in Europe by Miss Rose 
B. Clark. 

In addition to acting as expert adviser to 
the Commission on tests and measurements 
in the social sciences, Professor Truman L. 
Kelley® joined with Professor Krey, chair- 
man of the Commission, in the preparation 
of a report on this subject, which appears 
as one of the volumes in the series which 
together constitute the complete report. A 
number of the chapters in this volume are 
by other hands. The whole presents a full 
and scholarly exposition of the existing 
knowledge in this area. The range is wide, 
including such diverse enterprises as testing 
ability to read maps and measuring traits 
of character. 

That the members of the Commission did 
not see eye to eye in the matter of tests and 
measurements is evident. A comparison of 
the Conclusions with this report quickly re- 
veals this. Professor Kelley sets forth his 
own position in categorical fashion in Ap- 


* Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences. 
6 Tests and Measurements in the Social Sciences. 


By Isaiah Bowman. 
By Truman L. Kelley and A. C. Krey. 
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pendix I, in which he contrasts the views of 
the “proponents” and the “opponents.” His 
distinction between “educator” and “socis] 
scientist” is very interesting. “The former” 
he says, “desires to codperate, the latter t 
teach the value of a codperative social order.” 
So once more it appears that it is not easy to 
find common ground on which all the mem. 
bers of a group of intellectual leaders cap 
meet. The professors in the colleges are not 
at one as to social procedures any more than 
responsible citizens in other walks of life~ 
which was to be expected. 


CAN TESTS BE MADE TO FUNCTION? 


Few will take exception to the contention 
of Messrs. Lincoln and Workman’ that too 
little provision has been made for the indi- 
vidual differences of school pupils. Whether 
this unfortunate condition is to be ascribed 
in large measure to the failure of courses 
and texts in educational measurement is not 
so clear. Probably such failure as there has 
been may be charged, as they say, to the 
attempt of teachers and authors in this field 
to do too much. 

These two writers have avoided that mis- 
take. Their text is simple and direct. Techni- 
calities are relegated to the appendix. There 
ought to be few teachers in training who 
cannot master the contents in a reasonably 
short time. It is apparently understood that 
the “Further Statistical Methods” in the ap- 
pendix will be examined only by way of 
reference. 

The emphasis in this book is on diagnostic 
and remedial practice work. Survey tests 
are hardly more than mentioned. This 1s 
certainly in harmony with the present tend- 
ency. Piling up cubic yards of test papers 
in order to compile facts as to city-wide 
norms in this and that isn’t so popular a 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. . : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1934. ‘ 
8 Testing and the Uses of Test Results. By E. A. Lincoln and L. L. Workman. The Macmillan Company, 1935- 
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sport as it was when testing was new. The 
annotated bibliography of test materials is 
well arranged but contains a number of en- 
tries that should be allowed to drop out of 
sight. A list of tests actually in harmony 
with the best modern teaching would, how- 
ever, be short indeed. 


READING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Dr. Nila B. Smith’s’ historical analysis of 
reading instruction in American schools is 
based chiefly upon the textbooks and col- 
lateral material judged most typical in the 
various periods into which the history is 
divided. In the earlier periods the books 
having the largest circulation were selected. 
Reference is made also to a few courses of 
study and to some of the treatises published. 
The facts in her book were originally as- 
sembled in the course of preparation of a 
doctor’s dissertation and have now been em- 
bodied in a handbook for general use by 
teachers and others concerned with reading. 

Six periods are distinguished, namely, the 
period of religious emphasis, of nationalistic- 
moralistic emphasis, of emphasis on Ger- 
man-Pestalozzian principles, upon reading 
asa cultural asset, upon reading as a utili- 
tarian asset, and upon broadened objectives. 
The characteristics of the reading books in 
general use in each of these periods are 
briefly noted and the chief tendencies an- 
alyzed and illustrated. Finally present pros- 
pects are set forth and a critical estimate 
made of each of several current practices. 

These concluding chapters are the most 
valuable in the book. Taken in connection 
with two charts for analysis of reading ma- 
terials and methods issued separately, they 
will lend themselves admirably to discussion 
by classes engaged in the study of problems 
of reading instruction or in the laying out of 
programs and selection of materials for 
schools and school systems. The bibliogra- 


phy, made up of references cited in the text, 
will be useful in such work. 

Dean Smith has done good service in mak- 
ing it easy and pleasant for teachers to trace 
the development of reading instruction in 
this country. She is probably right in as- 
suming that the textbooks used give us the 
best evidence now available as to how read- 
ing has been taught. The ground to be 
covered was so extensive that in the nature 
of the case only the high lights could be 
presented in a comparatively small book. 
Nevertheless, the main tendencies are clearly 
shown. 

The critical reader will observe omissions 
and occasional errors of fact. For example, 
the literary readers edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton, while less popular than others, were 
so clearly the exemplification of President 
Eliot’s ideas that they deserved mention. 
George L. Farnham’s little manual of The 
Sentence Method was first published some 
years earlier than the date assigned to it in 
the bibliography, which is ten years earlier 
than the date mentioned in the body of the 
text. These are matters, however, that do 
not seriously hinder the carrying out of the 
writer’s purpose, to assist teachers in making 
intelligent examination of their own prac- 
tices in teaching reading. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
An AMERICAN OBSERVER IN ITALY 


In Clearing House for October, Professor 
Cox of New York University sums up in 
admirable fashion the impressions gained 
during several weeks’ sojourn in Italy in 
1934. The objectives of Fascism, he says, 
are similar to those of democracy in many 
respects, but the means employed for reach- 
ing them are quite different. There is in 
Italy much positive political indoctrination 
and a present tendency to replace the re- 
forms of Gentile, with their emphasis on 


"American Reading Instruction. By Nila B. Smith. Silver, Burdett and Company, 1934. 
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Montessori methods, with definite regimen- 
tation. In the secondary schools history and 
philosophy are taught so as to lead to the 
“truth,” that is, that liberalism and par- 
liamentarism have everywhere failed. Ex- 
tra-school organizations, such as the Opera 
Nazionale Balilla, play a powerful part in 
leading adults as well as children and youth 
into participation in projects fostered by 
the Fascist party. 


EpucaTion AND SoctaL CHANGE—A 
CoNSERVATIVE VIEW 

In the first, the October, issue of the new 
quarterly, The Journal of Social Philosophy, 
Professor Kandel takes up the challenge of 
Counts, Kilpatrick, and others. He notes 
the sudden shift of the Progressive Education 
Association from interest in freedom and 
child development to interest in social re- 
form. The issue as Kandel sees it is whether 
education can really be free to attempt so- 
cial reconstruction or whether it must chiefly 
train in the social ideals and practices al- 
ready approved. He would shield the school 
from all special pressure groups, even those 
made up of educators, and maintain the 
right of free discussion of all aspects of the 
national culture. He brands the contention 
that the schools can change society to a new 
pattern not yet accepted by it as sheer non- 
sense. The writer concludes with a survey 
of current opinion here and abroad on the 
question he has raised. 


RESEARCH IN THE FIELD 


The October number of The Journal of 
Educational Research is given over to a 
symposium on “Participation of the Field 
Worker in Educational Research,” to which 
twelve different writers contribute. Pro- 
fessor Carter E. Good outlines the general 
point of view of the article in an editorial, 
in which he says in effect that it would be 
a great mistake to limit scientific investiga- 
tion of educational problems to the univer- 


sities. The schools offer real laboratorie, 
teachers profit by participation, and a ba. 
ance should everywhere be kept betwee) 
teaching and research. He recognizes the 
difficulties that must be faced but believes 
that interest in finding the truth will fr. 
quently drive the student forward over very 
serious obstacles. The same writer cop. 
tributes a short introduction in which he 
analyzes the procedures to be followed, 


RELATION OF THE SociaAL SEcurITy 
Act to CHILDHOOD 


Childhood Education for November opens 
with an informing article by Katherine F, 
Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau in 
the United States Department of Labor, on 
the benefits to children that may flow from 
the passage of the Social Security Act. She 
quotes figures to show how directly chil 
dren suffer from the economic insecurity of 
the home. More specifically she cites the 
needs of such classes as those whose mothers 
are on relief, orphans, delinquents, illegit 
imate, and physically handicapped. The 
law makes special provision for all thes 
classes. Money is appropriated to aid the 
states that have adequate plans for using it. 
The legislation has been very carefully de- 
vised and its provisions will be carried out 
by a special division of the Children’s 
Bureau. 


A Critic ATTACKS THE CURRENT- 
Experience Metuop 1n REapING 


In the Elementary School Journal for Oc 
tober, Clarence R. Stone protests against cat- 
rying the method of using current-experience 
too far in the teaching of reading. He says 
its advocates do not recognize its limitations 
and as a result many children fail to learn 
to read. He does not see why it is neces 
sary to put the eggs all in one basket. “Group 
recreative reading of simple, interesting 
stories in an attractive book, with a carefully 
controlled vocabulary that increases gradu- 
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ally, is surely a profitable and enjoyable ac- 
tivity regardless of a lack of integration with 
large activity units.” He judges that most 
teachers have neither the time nor the ability 
lo prepare suitable materials from current 
experience. He would depend mainly upon 
“a systematic and sequential plan of be- 
ginning reading.” 


THE NEW BOOKS 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. By Michael Demiashkevich. New 
York: American Book Co., 1935. Pp. 449. 
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Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. Edited 
for school use by Anna P. Butler and M. A. 
Feehan. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 
1935. Pp. 184. $0.44. 

What Is the Activity Plan of Progressive Edu- 
cation? By Samuel Engle Burr. Cincin- 
nati: C. A. Gregory Co., 1935. Pp. 213. 
Illus. $1.60. 

A Lad of Dundee. By Gwen Cuthbert and 
Elizabeth M. King. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
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Education of the Slow-Learning Child. By 
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The Teaching of Reading for Better Living. 
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Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. 
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Humanized Geometry. By J. Herbert Black- 
hurst. Des Moines: University Press, 1935. 
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The Improvement of Reading. Revised edi- 
tion. By Arthur I. Gates. New York: Mac- 
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When We Were Very Young, Now We Are 
Six, Winnie-the-Pooh, and The House at 
Pooh Corner, by A. A. Milne. Uniform edi- 
tion. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1935. 
Each, $1.00. 

Millions of Years in a Winter. By Edna Bridge 
Leining. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935. Pp. 197. $2.10. 

Generalization and Transfer in Spelling. By 
Arthur I. Gates. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 80. 
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The Réle of the Teacher in Personnel Work. 
Revised and enlarged edition. By Ruth 
Strang. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935. Pp. 417. $2.65. 

Directing Study of High School Pupils. By 
Maxie Nave Woodring and Cecile White 
Flemming. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 253. $2.65. 

The School for the Child from Two to Eight. 
By Ilse Forest. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1935. 
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The Unit-Activity Reading Series, by Nila 
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and Country; pp. 176; $0.60. Round About 
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